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Are to the jealous confir mations ſtrong, 1881 
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Ificulties, ſaid I, are the inſeparable 
attendants of human life, and ſeem to 
take a particular pleaſure in perplexing 
the minds of the ſtudious and thought 
ful. Now the reaſon why I ſaid chis was, 
becauſe I had Jong been determined to 
. write, but could never come to any relpr | 
lution concerning the ſubject. 
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Nothing, ſaid a man who was talking 
to another as 1 turned the corner of a 
ſtreet, nothing hits the taſte of the times 
that has not an air of novelty ; and how- 
ever well a man treads in an old beaten - 
path, he may jog on there to his lateſt 


moment without being taken any notice 


of. —I took the hint. 

It pleaſed me while I walked half the 
length of the Strand, — then I began to 
examine it. Novelties, ſaid I, by the 
extraordinary demand of them, are al- 
moſt exhauſted; every ſubject is treated 
vpon by the learned and the unlearned, 
by the grave and the ludicrous ; every 
thing doubtful is rendered ſtill more ſo 
by a variety of ſophiſtical arguments ;— 
even religion, and the way to heaven, 
are rendered intricate and. perplexed. by 

prieſt- 
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prieſteraft, and wrong headed zeal.— 
Volumes are piled upon volumes; — the 
world is. a library; and the more a man 
reads, like a bird caught in a ſnare, the 
more he entangles himſelf. | 
Theſe conſiderations, joined to ſeveral - - 
more of the ſame nature, did not a little 
perplex me; and in all probability would 
have determined me to have laid aſide all 
thoughts of writing, had I not then be- 
gun to obſerve with what eagerneſs my 
_ countrymen, and more eſpecially my fair 
country women, purſued all manner of 
trifles;—how inſatiable an appetire they 
had for them, and how glad 1955 were 
to obtain them upon any term. 
This will do, thought I, fo 1 will ſet 
to work, and compoſe one chapter upon 
vittes, if I ſhould never proceed farther ; 
| B 2 * .c 
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it will make an agreeable frontiſpiece to a 
trifling work, and ſerve to paſs an hour 
or two to a trifling reader. And beſides, 
1 flatter myſelf that it may enhance my 
value among people of taſte and faſhion, 
ſhould it have the good fortune to prove 
as acceptable to them as every other ue 
of the ſame nature. 
In the intervals of trifling and amuſe- 
ment, I know not what to do with my- 
ſelf, ſays one; how ſlowly time paſſes 
_ away, ſays another of my fair country- 
women; and really were it not for the 
kind aſſiſtance of trifles, life would be 
almoſt inſupportable to many of the fair; 
for whom, as I have always a very ten- 
der. regard, ſo it is chiefly for their be- 
uſe, that'I have now undertaken to 
- a n 147 ttifle | 
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trifle away my time in vriting a "PE | | 
upon trifles. ö 
But not from the fair only, do Ii ex- 
pect a favourable reception; I hope alſa 
that this paper will be very graciouſly re- 
ceived by all the little chit · chat .gentle- 
men of my own ſex, whoſe conſtant em- 
ployment is to trifle with themſelves or 
other people from morning to night. 
And I further deſire and ordain, that no 
perſon, neither male nor female, who 
has ever indulged in any ſpecies of tri- 
fling, be audacious enough to criticize, 
or find any fault with this paper; bur 
that the world may not think that I in- 
tend in this manner to ſcreen. it from all | 
manner of . ſtricture, on the other. hand - 
1 give a free and unlimited power to all 
thoſe who have: never ſacrificed A few 
TY” B 3 mimutes 
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verity they pleaſe. | 

If any perſon, while he is it 
2 any of the following lucubrations, 
un meet with any thing which he thinks 
applicable to himſelf, let him endeavour 
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IT * make a propet. uſe of it; but let him 
vy no meant conclude, that the picture 


das originally drawn from his identical 
testores ; for if he will take the trouble 
0 ook around bim, he will find thou- 
” Winds more whom it reſembles in ar 


| Spereſting circumftances. 


88 But application to one's ſelf is what 


| 'F 28 very few people are guilty of; on the 


: ntrary," moſt of us have an excellent 
ack-at fitting the cap that Was made 
4 ourſelves to the head of our neigh- 


Four; wa a. NO with whom I 
was 


TY 5 2 
was in company a few nights ago, who.. 
has what is called a hard- favouted coun- 1 
tenance, joined to the greateſt good na- 
ture, and ſome little ſhare of humour 3 I 
When we were all grown: forechini- : 
mellow, it was propoſed to ſhew* him * fo I 
miniature picture which had a very gest HI. 
likeneſs to one of the company, and that 3 
he ſhould either tell which of us * t 
reſembled, or defray the expenee af thy 
night.. He readily accepted of the _ - 
and his own picture (pteviouſiy taken fuß 
the purpoſe) was immediately produce A 4 
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the company; without ever ſuſpecting 


that it had any reſemblance to himſelf, 


though it was acknowledged by every 


one who ſaw it, to be a — exact copy 
of the original. 912% 


If any perſon, in 3 over ahe: 
following lucubrations, ſhall, after his 
example, apply every thing he finds in 


them to his neighbour, I would recom- 
mend to him, in the firſt place, to con- 


fider whether — wou not fit 


higqmſelf as exactly. 


J am aware that ns of the graver 
ſort of two-legoed animals, who imagine 


trifles altogether below their dignity, will 
be apt to look down. with ſcorn and con- 


tempt upon eflays, which have their 
exordium on a ſubject ſeemingly of ſo 


little importance; and I would adviſe 
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the dignitary, who ſweats under a load 
of ſeeming importance, and who to ſup- 
port that importance; acts always by 
rules, and never by the feelings of na- 
ture, I would adviſe him to proceed no 
farther; he will meet with ed here 
that he will reliſh. 1 £44 nnn 

What a long ſtory about trifles fad | 
J, have I brought myſelf into! I wiſh 1 
may bring myſelf well out again; for at 
ſome one period of life they get the bet- 
ter of almoſt every one; and 1 have ofe 
ten ſeen people of the graveſt deport- 


ment, and moſt penetrating judgement, 
who were able to manage the moſt ardu- 


ous affairs, and to ſubmit with calmneſs 


and ſerenity to the unforeſeen accidents 
which ſometimes rendered the beſt con- 
certed ſchemes abortive. intirely loſe: all 
21 their 
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their philoſophy and ſelf· government, by 
a mere trifle happening to go wrong in 
their bands. I would not have been 
angry, ſays one, had J been outwitted 
by a ſmart fellow; but to be bubbled 
thus by a fool, makes me loſe all pa- 
tience. Had any buſineſs of importance, 
fays another, proved too hard for me, I 
would not have thought ſo much of it ; 


but I am mad with myſelf when I con- 


ſider that one of the ſillieſt triſles in the 
world has got the better of me. 
But to proceed; what great miſchief 
has been done by trifling differences in re- 
ligion ! how often has an opinion indif- 


ferent and uneſſential (I bluſh for human 
nature while I write it) when ſupported 


by blind zeal and enthuſiaſm, given riſe 
to a party who have deſolated nations by 
TOES fire 
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fire and ſword, becauſe they diſagreed 
about trifles! while real religion; and 
every ſofter feeling which ſhould adorn 
the human mind, were ſtifled * Party 
rage and ſuperſtition. | 
Learning too, as well e ee al 
ſuffered much from trifles. Have not 
the profeſſors of every . ſcience, from a 
ſmall- difference of opinion, miſunder - 
ſtanding, or mere quibble about words, 
often abaridoned the ſtudy of the ſciences 
themſelves, and proſtituted their whole 


time and genius to the ſupport of ſome 


chimerical hypotheſis, and to inventing 
ſcurrility againſt every one who = 
ng? it. 

But the power of vides appear no 
where more conſpicuous than in the mar- 
ried ſtate, which, when unhappy, is ge- 

| nerally 


1 
nerally rendered ſo by ſome little inſigni- 
ficant thing, in which the huſband was 


unwilling to indulge the wife, or the 


wife to ſubmit to the huſband. I once 
knew a virtuoſo who ſued for a divorce 
againſt his once · beloved rib, becauſe ſhe 
had inadvertently ſpoiled the wing of a 
dried butterfly; and another learned 
couple, who parted becauſe the huſband 
inſiſted that the word honour: ſhould be 
ſpelled with the vowel u, and the wife 
inſiſted that it ſhould be ſpelled ww 
out it. 

Let no man then think ſo meanly of 
trifles; — the half at leaſt of the actions 


of life are nothing elſe, and therefore 


they deſerve our ſerious attention; and 
the man who manages all the trifling cir- 


cumſtances well, which occur in his jour- 
e _ 
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ney through life, acts no inconſiderate 
part; and by ſo doing, will avoid many 
an unlucky rub which he would other- 
ways meet with, while he who reckons 
them below his notice, will in ſome pe- 
riod of his e find himſelf n 
taken. 4 11 0 
I might here mention a variety of 5 
great events which have been accompliſh- 
ed by the power of trifles, but ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with a few; as the ſaving of 
the Roman capitol by the cackling of 


geeſe, the flight of a whole army by the 


braying of Silenus's aſs; and, to com- 
pare great things with ſmall, the ſetting 


the heads of the whole of his majeſty's 


loving ſubjects in and about London 


agog, by knocking and ſcratching z but 


examples of this kind are ſo common, 
. that 
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that every one's own obſervation will 


. furniſh him with enough of them. 
. - Having now ſhewn that trifles have 


parted” friends, — routed armies, — and 
turned the heads of kingdoms, I might 
ſtill proceed to point out many more acta 
of their proweſs; but I haſten to con- 
clude this eſſay, which I ſhall do by 
taking notice of the flow, and almoſt 
imperceptible manner, in which they 
often ſap the foundation of a man's for- 
tune, and by ſlow and imperceptible de- 


- grees often bring him to a morſel of 


The caſe is a common one; a com- 
pany of ſober induſtrious people meet at 
A tavern, and when they have done their 
buſineſs, and are perhaps beginning to 
be a little mellow, one more ſober than 
13:9 | | the 
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the reſt propoſes to go home; we will 
not part without the other bottle, ſays a 
ſecond ;; a third objects to it as fuper- 
fluous and luxurious; pooh, ſays a fourth, 
what does it ſignify, it will coſt but a 
trifle. The very ſound of the word trifle 
ſilences all diſputes; every one in the 
company perſuades himſelf that he can 
ſpare a trifle as well as his neighbour, and 
ſo the bottle is voted in; and ſince it will 
only coſt a trifle, another will only coſt | 
a trifle, and ſo on till they are at laſt ſur- 
prized to find that the bill is no trifle. 

The greateſt part of us, in our pri- 
vate ceconomy, are the dupes of trifles. 
— This additional piece of furniture, ſays 
one, will coſt but a trifle; — to keep one 
or two ſervants more, and a table a little 
nn ſays another, will coſt but 
a trifle ; 
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à trifle; — to have a more ſplendid equi- 
page, ſays a third, will hardly ſtand me 
in as much as Ihave often thrown away for 
a bagatelle. But how often does the de- 
luded trifler in this manner throw away 
all that he has, and at laſt finds a jail, 
the conſequence of his repeated follies, 
to be no trifle, 
Dns 1 
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Fix'd to no ſpot, is happineſs ſincere, 
'Tis no where to be found, and every where, 


F ROM the earlieſt ages of the world, 
down to the preſent time, there has been 
one uninterrupted hue and cry after 
happineſs. — It has conſtantly been in the 
mouth of every body, but in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of nobody; — and I dare confi- 
dently affirm, that he who talks moſt 
about it, enjoys the leaſt ſhare of it. 

I have often ſeen boys of ſix or ſeven 
years old, run with eager haſte to catch 


the rainbow painted on a neighbouring 
dill, and when diſappointed of it there, 
would redouble their ſpeed, and affure 
- themſelves that they would come up 


* 
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1 
with it on the next; and I have no leſs 
frequently ſeen boys of ſixty or ſeventy 
purſue happineſs from ſcheme to ſcheme, 
with. the ſame affurance, and with the 
Tee ſucceſs. —Deluded mortals, have I 
often ſaid to myſelf while I faw it;— 
ſhould we not learn to deſiſt by diſap- 
pointments ; — nay, they only whet our 
appetites, and therefore we are conti- 
nually on the ſcent after, or on the actual 
proſecution of ſome plan, till death at 
laſt drops the curtain over the motley 
ſcene. FOED | 
I have never yet met with any perſon 
ho would allow that he was haappy 
himſelf; and very ſeldom with any who 
were not perfectly capable to teach me 
how I might be happy. Tell me, Na- 
ture, for thou only can unravel the my- 
ſtery 


191 

ſtery, tell me whence this inconſiſtency 
in the human mind; and tell me further, 
why ſo many plans have been chalked 
out to teach the whole group of man 
kind to attain the moſt perfect happinels, 
by many on whom a beam of that ce- 
leſtial radiance hardly ever ſhone. _ 

Mankind, according to their various 
prevailing inclinations, have always placed 
the poſſeſſion of happineſs in various 
points of view. — One man places it in 
power, becauſe the exerciſe of power is 
to him the greateſt pleaſure he can poſſi- 
bly enjoy ;—another places it in gran» 
deur for the ſame reaſon 8 third, 
more moderate, reckons that it dwells 
with competency —and a fourth, ſtil! 
more moderate, ſearches for it in con- 
tentment : For my own part, conſcious 
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of the inſufficiency of all theſe ſchemes, 
I laugh at their deluded followers. 

Now laughing in our modern times is 
ery powerful method of making one 
abandon any thing, and eſpecially if it 
be virtuous; but I do not laugh at 
people purſuing happineſs with any in- 
tention of this kind ] laugh to think 
that ſo long as any man devoted to power 
or grandeur fees another more powerful, 
or exhibiting more pageantry than him- 
ſelf, I laugh to think that he can never 
be eaſy in his mind :—and, with regard 

to competency, I laugh at the word, as 
it has no determined idea annexed to it; 
and as one man would reckon that a com- 
petency, which another would not think 
ſufficient to keep him from ſtarving :— 


Contentment,—1 will laugh at you too; 
4 | 283 an d 
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and the more I laugh at you, the more 
I find myſelf got into your favour ; al- 
though you ſeldom deign to bleſs the 
mind who ſeeks you with care and ſoli- 
citude. 2 

This will appear from a ſurvey of 
mankind, from the king upon the throne 
to the beggar on the dunghill ; who are 
equally ſtrangers to contentment, and 
among whom you will -hardly find one 
who- does not think his neighbour's lot 
happier than his own, or does not wiſh 
in ſome meaſure to alter or exchange his 
condition. 
This diſpoſition, widely different from 
contentment, is elegantly deſcribed by 


Horace, in his firſt ſatire, inſcribed to 
Mecenas, 


C3. ——Laudet 
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audet diverſa ſequenter, 
O fortunati mercatores, graves annis 
Miles ait, multa jam fractus membra labore 
Contra, mercator, navim jactantibus auſtris 
Militia eſt potior.— 
Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritris, 
Sub galli cantum conſultor ubi oſtia pulſat 
Ine qui rure extractus in urbem eſt 
Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 


From this it appears, that diſcontent- 
ment with our own condition is a paſſion 
that has long uſurped a place in the hu- 
man mind; and that all the rules laid 
down to teach us the art attaining con» 
tentment and happineſs, are idle and un- 
availing; — for any ſhare of theſe valuable 
: bleſſings which can be enjoyed on earth, 
muſt flow from an innate principle of the 
mind; and a mind * of this prin- 
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eiple will almoſt always be happy; indt- 
pendent of the circumſtances and acci- 
dents of life which render other people 
more or leſs ſo; and when ſhe is not we . 
ſeſſed of i bw 


No circumſtances can communicate happineſs. 


The moſt unſuſpeRing, and the moſt 
chearful temper, indicate the happieſt 
man ; but a chearful temper cannot be 
acquired it is the gift of heaven; 

and where heaven has implanted it, —it 
will often reſide, in ſpite of every croſs 
accident that may attempt to diſlodge it. 

No man can afford a more convincing 
proof of this than Mr. S. who may lite- 
rally be ſaid to have come laughing 
through life, though he has met with as 
many rubs in his way, as would have 
i C 4 __ 
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turned che ow of the arcateſt part 
of his fellow travellers into mourning: - 
-. Young, full of philanthropy, with 
high paſſions, an eaſy temper, and a total 


unacquaintance of the world, he came 


into the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune; 
this he ſoon diſſipated in the gaiety of 
his heart, and has ever ſince been remark- 
able for ſmiling at almoſt every ſpecies 
of wretchedneſs. : 
A conduct fo very uncommon has long x 4 
aſtoniſhed all who knew him; — When 

| have aſked him to explain it, I am not 
able, has he often ſaid, it is nature, and 
is neither drawn from religion, —from 
+ philoſophy,—nor from reaſon ;—though 
I hope I am not without ſome ſhare of 
esch ol them. 


I have 


E 
I have always found, ſaid he one time 
when we were converſing on that ſubject, 


1 have always found that the more Ien- 


deavoured to reaſon myſelf into happi- 
neſs, the more I have reaſoned myſelf 
out of | it, During the time of my 
thougghtleſs feſtivity, my mind was too 
much occupied about maintaining a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of pleaſures to reaſon _ 
upon any thing; when I had ſpent, or 
rather fooliſhly thrown away all that 1 
had, and was not only forſaken by, but 
even become unknown to all theſe who 
had .long rioted in my abundance. 1 
would gladly have begun to reaſon, but 
then, —every thing that happened to me 
appeared altogether irreconcileable to rea- 
ſon, and I might add, — to humanity. 


| Stripped | 
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Stripped of every thing but the tat- 
tered remnant of a fine garment.— 
aſhamed of every one, and every one 
aſhamed of me, I fled from the place of 
| my nativity ;—as T entered a ſmall village 
in the weſt of England, an old man fat 
by the ſide of the way, who had loſt a 
leg and an arm in the ſervice of his coun- 
try,—he roſe up as I approached, and 
with a look and voice rather philoſo- 
phical than dejected, begged that I would 
ſpare him a halfpenny, to enable him to 
obtain a place of ſhelter from the ſtorm 
which was coming on. 5% 
- Adverſity, thou nobleft inſtructor of 
the human heart, he who is incapable of 
learning at thy ſchool, has a clay-cold 
Heart, and will remain a ſtubborn and 
untractable clod, till he tumbles again 
| <P | nw 


FE 
into that inanimate maſs from which he 
ſeems to have been erroneouſly ſeparated ; 
thou had begun to tutor me thou 
had awakened my reflection; —it was the 
firſt time that ever charity had warmed 
my heart; — I put my hand into my 
pocket : it was the firſt time that I ever 
had nothing to give. — How unluckily 
are our abilities and our inclinations con- 
traſted, ſaid I; ſo I walked away 
aſhamed. — At another time I would 
have ſaved this bluſh, by ſaying I had 
no change. 

While I rioted in abundance, I had 
always conſidered poverty as one of the | 
greateſt evils; but having alſo conſidered _ 
myſelf as intirely out of its reach, I had 
rather deſpiſed than pitied -thoſe who 
felt it. Nothing is more natural than to 

change 
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change our ſentiments with our condi- 
tion.—Inſtead of diſdain, every ſoft 
emotion now aroſe in my breaſt ; and the 
- firſt, and perhaps the greateſt unhappi- 
neſs ever I felt, was becauſe I had nothing 
to beſtow upon this poor man, whom [I 
reckoned the moſt wretched of the ſpecies, 
as I concluded that he would inevitably 
periſh for want of a lodging, which a 
few poor halfpennies of all that I had 
heedleſsly thrown away might have pur- 
chaſed for him. 

Self. love was totally abſorbed | in a 
ſtronger paſſion.— If you will not allow, 
ye critics, that there is any ſtronger paſ- 
ſion, you muſt allow that another one 
can, at leaſt for ſome time, thruſt it out; 


' —forl feriouſly declare, that I never con- 
ſidered 


1 29 1 
ſidered all this while that I could ne” 
purchaſe a lodging for myſelf. 2: 4 
While I was revolving in my mind 
what would become of him, he reſumed 
his ſeat with an air of the moſt placid in- 
difference, and wrapping himſelf in a 
tattered old cloke, —well, — ſaid he, if I 
muſt lie without doors to-night, I have 
done ſo in many a colder one. Here he 
began to hang down his head, his utter- 
ance ſeemed to fail him, and he added, 
Ay, but then I had many a brave fellow 
to accompany me; whereas here I am 
like to be expoſed alone to an——the 
reſt was ſo low, that I could not hear it. 
When it was ended, he raiſed up his 
head, looked aſhamed, as if he had done 
ſomething below the dignity of human 
ne, and tried to reſume his ſerenity. | 

There 
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ü There is often a je ne ſai quoi in the | 


manner in which a ſpeech is delivered, 
that conveys the ſentiments of the ſpeaker 
more home to the heart, than any form 
of words. The ſpeech of the old ſol- 


dier was of this nature ; it convinced me 


at once, that poverty and happineſs were 
not incompatible, although nature had 
for a feu moments got the better of his 
reſolution. © 
I had gone but a little way archer, 
| when I heard a cobler, who was covered 
with rags in a dirty ſtall, ſinging in a 
manner that ſhewed he underſtood a 
chearful heart much better than the har- 


mony of ſounds, —Since I ſee, ſaid I, 
that other people can enjoy as much fe- 


licity in poverty as is conſiſtent with the 
Preſent ſtate of things, I make no doubt 


but 
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but L ſhall enjoy as much as my neigh- 
bours. 

Nature now 5 to call aloud fs as 
neceſſary ſupplies of exiſtence, —-I was 
ſtepping into a tavern, but juſt recol- 
lected in the paſſage that I had no mo- 
ney.—A ſmart-looking waiter came up 
to me: — Sir, ſaid he, what room would 
you chooſe to walk into? I had better 
walk out, thought I, fo ſtepped toward 
the door. —I hope you are not affronted, 
Sir, continued he; pray be kind enough 
bur to look at them; I aſſure you there 
are not better rooms, nor better accom- 
modation to be met with any where in 
town. ate: 

The tranſition of the min 13 far from 
being ſo quick as that of the circum- 
ſances ·— I had been too. newly initiated 

y into 


into poverty to have become able to beg 


my lodging. — I will go back, ſaid I, 


and lodge by the way- ſide with the old 
ſoldier; we ſeem to be of ſimilar tem- 


pers, and if we cannot make a hearty 
meal and a warm bed together, I am 


perſuaded we ſhall at laſt aſſiſt each 


bdther to laugh at the inſtability of for- 


3A 5 
I walked back in a penſive and melan- 


choly manner; for I am no ſtoic, and 
have all the feelings of humanity about 
me; though the natural gaiety of my 


heart is ſuch, that I can never be de- 


preſſed above a few hours together by 


the moſt untoward accident. The old 
ſoldier aroſe when I drew near him ;—I 


laughed, becauſe I expected he would 


*accoſt me for another halfpenny.— Sir, 


1 | | _ faid 
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ſaid he, I have been thinking of you 
ever ſince you paſſed this way; your be- 
haviour then, and your returning now 
convince me, that your mind is not at 
eaſe. I am much miſtaken if you have 
not ſeen better days; - poverty puts it 
out of my power to aſſiſt you with any 
thing but advice, but even that may per- 
haps be of ſome ſervice to you, as I 


have ſome little experience of the world. 


I ſat down ſilent · by his fide, and after 
furidg a little at each other, It is the 


firſt time, ſaid I, that I ever begged in 


my life; but I muſt now beg to lodge 


with you here all | night. —L- will not 


grant your requeſt, ſaid he, but we will 
go together to a little cottage hard by. 
Since you paſſed I have Juckily received 
a ſhilling from an old colonel, under 
1 D whom 
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whom I ſerved in Germany; it will pro- 
cure us all that is neceſſary to nature, and 
we will enjoy all that it can procure. 

So ſaying, he laid his hand upon my 
ſhoulder, ſo we roſe up, and jogged on 
towards the cot.—On our way I told 
him all that had happened to me.— He 
adviſed me to return to my friends, who 
would certainly do ſomething for me: 
adding, that if 1 ſhould throw myſelf 
friendleſs and unknown upon the world, 
the world would uſe me in a cold and 
friendleſs manner. will never return to 
them, ſaid I ; they are the people I want 
moſt to avoid; as they have long been 
tired with admoniſhing me in vain, a con- 
ſciouſneſs of my guilt would put it out 
of my power to appear before them. — 
I had juſt finiſhed. this ſentence when we 
ton 1 | arrived 


LI 
arrived at a little ſtraw- built hut, into 
which we entered, and a ſimple repaſt- 
was ſoon prepared for us. I fat down to 
the homely morſel with much more reliſn 
than ever I had done to the moſt luxuri- 
ous feaſt, and ate with a much better ap- 
petite. : | 
When we had finiſhed our meal, and, 
as I expected, our money likewiſe, my 
meſſmate, looking cheerily over the table, 
told me, that the one half of our ſtock 
only was ſpent, and that with the other 
we might have a couple of bottles of 
ſtrong beer. Though this was a liquor 
had never been accuſtomed to ſpend my 
evenings with, I agreed to the motion. 
It was brought, —and was good. 

q Hearts naturally inclined to be merry, 
need very little ſtimulus ;z ours were eaſily 
D 2 _ warmed, 
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warmed, and we ſoon forgot that each 
of us was to ſhift for the neceſſaries of 
life the next morning. | 
After we had ſpent the evening roge- 
ther, commenting upon and laughing at 
the caprice of- fortune, it was reſolved 
upon, that I ſhould go in the morning 
and enliſt with an officer, who- then had 
a recruiting party inthe town, —You will 
find, ſaid the old man, more real happi- 
neſs in the army, than among any other 
ſet of men that I am acquainted with; 
they will be perfectly adapted to your 
careleſs indifference of temper. 
A month or two before this, I would 
have Jaughed at any one who would have 
told me that it was poſſible for me to live 
upon ſixpence a day. From this night's 
experience it not only became perfectly 
in- 
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intelligible to me that I could do fo; but 
I was alſo perfectly reconciled to it; ſo 
I aroſe early in the morning, went and 
received the bounty-money,—returned to 
the cottage, and without the knowledge 
of my companion, put the whole of it 
into his pocket. rn 
It is a pity, ſaid I to myſelf while I 
did it; it is a pity that ſo benevolent a 
heart ſhould ever want; it is a pity ſo re- 
verend a head ſhould ſtand uncovered, to 
implore a ſcanty ſubſiſtence from arrogant 
affluence. This will fave him from ex- 
poſing himſelf during the rigour of the 
winter months, while I ſhall have enough 
from day to day to ſupply me with all 
that nature ſtands in need of. We parted, 
—and the ſympathetic tear ſtarted into 
both our eyes. — Would I had my for- 
D 3 GE: 
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tune again, ſaid I, for thy ſake I would 
be more careful of it; the bleak winds 
ſhould never whiſtle in thy hoary locks, 
while J had a roof to ſhelter thee under. 

I have dwelt perhaps too long upon 
theſe incidents; to you they may ſeem 
trifling, to me they appear very intereſt- 
ing; and the impreſſion they have left 
to this day upon my mind, will, I hope, 
plead my excuſe for having related them 
ſo circumſtantially. 

Should I proceed any . I would 
be led into a narrative of the hiſtory of 
my life, moſt of the particulars of which 
you are already well acquainted with. — 
The far greater part of them have been 
very unfortunate, and on that account 
thoſe who know me have always been 


aſtoniſhed that I have ſupported myſelf 
9 under 
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vnder them, not only with firmneſs and 
reſolution, but alſo with gaiety and 
chearfulneſs of temper.— They have often 
aſked me by what rules I did ſo; but I 
have no rule for this conduct, and I aſ- 
ſume no merit in practiſing it. 

Nature made me chearful, and no- 
thing will ever be able to deſtroy her 
work. —Hle left me, but his words re. 
mained fixed in my heart. 

It is a very difficult taſk to judge 1 
what paſſes within the human heart 
from the exterior appearance of the man; 
but if there is any degree of credit to be 
given to the countenance, I may venture 
to affirm, that I have ſeen people who en- 
joyed a conſiderable ſhare of happineſs in 
all the different conditions of life; but 
from all the obſervations 1 have hitherto 
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thade; it would ſeem, that .among the 
loweſt claſs there are the greateſt numbers 
chearful, diſintereſted, and eaſy. | 
1 ſhall not pretend to inveſtigate the 
. cauſes which render more of the poor 
people ſeemingly happy than of the rich. 
Man may make himſelf unhappy, but 
heaven only can give him the faculty of 
being pleaſed with himſelf, and the ge- 
neral diſtribution of things. 

Rufus i is of ſo gloomy a turn of mind, 
that though Providence has given him 
more than is neceſſary to life, yet he is 
perpetually quarrelling with the govern- 
ment of the world, and mending the 
works of nature. He never had any real 
misfortunes :- but he ſuffers perpetually 
| under the diſmal apprehenſion of a poſſi- 
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him,—He never compares his Gtuation 

with that of theſe people who have fewer 
of the comforts of this world than him- 
ſelf ; but always with that of thoſe who 
are elevated above him. He is very 
acute in diſcovering all the contingent 
evils that may poſſibly happen in the 
courſe of any undertaking ;z but flow in 
apprehending any of the advantages that 
naturally reſult from it; he is therefore 
timid, ſuſpicious, and envious, and has 
ſuffered much more from the mere ap- 
prehenſion of evil, than perhaps he 
would have done, had it really attacked 
him. | 

_ Hillarius is of a widely different tem- 
per; he only views the bright ſide of 
objects, and never torments himſelf with 
„ oF what he does not feel. 
ANTS When 
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When he undertakes any thing, he calcu- 
lates all the advantages that a lively ima- 
gination can figure to ariſe from it, and 
gives its diſadvantages to the winds. 
He never compares his condition with 
that of thoſe who are above him, but 
with that of thoſe who are in the meaneſt 
circumſtances, and hence he conſoles 
himſelf that matters are no worſe. 
This method of compariſon, inſtead 
of giving him a diſguſt at life, and the 
diſtribution of its enjoy ments, gives him 
a ſecret ſatisfaction, and enhances the 
value of every thing he poſſeſſes; for, 
ſays he, I conſider mankind as ſo many 
dies jumbled together in a box, and 
am always glad to find that my lot has 
never yet been to lie at the bottom. 


— 


Rufus 
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Rufus may juſtly be reckoned too me- 
lancholy, and blamed for anticipating 
his misfortunes Hand there are who may 
reckon Hillarius too ſecure, in not en- 
deavouring to provide againſt them.— 
Both may perhaps be worthy of cenſure 
but was I to chooſe tempers, I ſhould 
not heſitate a ſingle moment to prefer 
that of Hillarius, as I think the man 
who ſmooths the rugged path of life, by 
a continual contemplation of the lucid 
ſide of the objects that preſent in it, has 
infinitely the advantage of him, who ren- 
ders it ſtill more rugged and untractable, 
by conſtantly repreſenting to himſelf all 
their oppoſite ſides, which appear preg- 
nant with dark * and W 
dangers. 
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CHAP. III. 


The ſon of Adam, and of Eve, 
Loet Bourbon or Naſſau go higher. 


1 Have already wrote two chapters, 
ſaid I, without acquainting the reader any 
thing further concerning me, than that 
I am — Peter Pennyleſs. E 

But as no book can be much eſteem- 
ed in this preſent age, unleſs the author 
be deſcended from ſome ancient family, 
famous for ſomething, no matter whether 
for having hunted down ſo many ſtags 
and foxes, guzzled down ſo many butts 
of October, or fnored in the preſidents 
chair at ſo many meetings of country 
juſtices, I have now undertaken to lay 


| before the : whrld a ſhort ſketch of the 
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hiſtory of my family, — to give every 
body an opportunity of knowing that [ 
am — ſomebody. 

The family of Pennyleſs, from which 
I have the-honour to be deſcended, though 
the moſt ancient of all others, is not more 
illuſtrious for its antiquity, than remark- 
able for its ſingularity of behaviour zit 
has always been diſtinguiſhed from other 
families by a more numerous race, and 
the characteriſtic of the greateſt part of 
that race has always been, that they were 
either good, harmleſs, unthinking ſort 
of people, who never troubled their heads 
about any thing; or wrong- headed ones, 
who fixed upon principles without exa- 
mining them, and maintained every 
thing they had fixed upon, merely be- 
cauſe they had fixed upon it. 
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The power which our family has had 
in various nations and ſtates, has often 
been very great, and almoſt unlimited; 
and at once ſets us in a very exalted point 
of view; that we have been very power- 
ful, I could eaſily prove from a variety 
of facts, but ſhall confine myſelf to a 
few. | 

Among that truly glorious people, 
the ancient Greeks, the legiſlative power 


and government of all the different re- 


publicks was veſted in our family, and 
theſe republicks flouriſhed under our au- 
ſpices, though we did not think it in- 
cumbent upon us to manage them, as 
other people would have done ;—we did 


not follow that ſtale and obſolete rule of 
rewarding every one who did us any ſer- 


e went quite anotheir way to 
ont work, 
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work, and when any one of our great 
men ſaved the ſtate from ruin, we gene- 
rally ruined his eſtate, - ſent him into 
baniſhment, or took off his head, in re- 
turn for the favour he had done us; and 
notwithſtanding this every one was fond 
of ſerving us. 

Among that illuſtrious and victorious 
people the Romans, our family was nei- 
ther leſs numerous, nor leſs powerful; 
e were there diſtinguiſhed from other 
families by the name of plebs, i. e. peo- 
ple, and had repreſentatives in the ſenate, 
called tribunes, who were by much the 
moſt powerful ſparks in the whole city, 
inſomuch that they could not only check 
the conſular power, but alſo by pro- 
nouncing the word Veto, ſtop any pro- 
ceeding of the ſenate from paſſing into a 

law, 
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law, if they thought it would be repug- 
nant to the intereſt of the family. 


\ 


I might here proceed to ſhew how plen- 
tifully we have been diſſeminated in every 
nation and ſtate, and how many of them 
we have been maſters of, As of Egypt, 
when we went by the name of Mama- 
lukes ; and of the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope; when we over-ran it during the 
time-that we were called Goths and Van- 
dals.—I might alſo mention in what 


places we have held the chief power, al- 


though it ſeemed to be in the hands of 
others, as at Rome, where we often 
created our own emperors, while we 
paſſed under the name of legions, co- 
horts, bands, & c. and at Conſtantinople, 
where we do the ſame to this day, under 
n. the 


TF 
the name of janizaries; but theſe things 
I ſhall paſs over at preſent. 

No perſon, ſo far as I know, has ever 
before me undertaken to ſet the im- 


portance of our family in its proper 


light; the world has taken the advan- 
tage of our taciturnity, and arrogated to 
themſelves the honour. of every thing 
great and glorious that we have done. 
Every great city which exiſts, is ſaid 
to have been built by ſuch an emperor 
or king ;—bur it is falſe, for the an- 
ceſtors of the family of Pennyleſs have 
laid every ſtone of it, and to them only 
belongs the honour of what has erro- 
neouſly been aſcribed to others. 
Has a battle been won,—a country 
been delivered from its enemies, — ſuch a 
king or general is ſaid to have done it; 
EE: VE 5 than 
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than which there can be nothing more 
abſurd.— Is it in the power of a ſingle 
arm to vanquiſh many thouſands, or have 
kings always engaged in the actions they 
are ſaid to have gained ;—nay, they have 
commonly ſtood mere ſpectators, while 
the anceſtors of the family of enen 
have performed the taſk. 

1 might tire even the patience of a 
German by inſtances of this kind; but 
ſhall only mention in general, that what- 
ever has been done great, arduous, or 
uſeful, has been the work of our family, 
which has time immemorial exerted itſelf, 
in ſupplying the wants, and providing 
for the neceſſities of the reſt of mankind, 
while their own have been very much 

neglected. . 
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Theſe things will ſnew the intelligent 
reader of what conſequence we have 
been, and ſtill are, over all the world. 
] ſhall therefore leave off our general 
hiſtory, to take notice of ſome of our 
moſt illuſtrious actions, and of our con- 
ſequence in this country. | 

We are at this preſent time (and more 
eſpecially ſince the late dearth. of pro- 
viſions) not leſs numerous, nor leſs 
powerful in Britain, than we have for- 
merly been, and till are, in many other 
nations.— We are here known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of vulgar, rabble, 
mob, and a variety of other 3 
too tedious to mention. 

In this, as in all other countries, we 
have always been moſt ſteadily attached 
to the inteteſts of each other; and when 
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ever any of our family has had his 
knuckles rapped, or his corny toes trod 
upon by one 'of another family,—the 
'whole of us have in a moment been in 
an uproar.— I might give many ancient 
and modern inſtances of this, but at pre- 
ſent ſhall content myſelf with one of each 
kind, being reſolved in ſome future pe- 
riod of my life, to write a more parti- 
cular hiſtory of our whole tranſactions; 
which, when finiſhed, will compoſe one 
of the moſt voluminous and intereſting 
works that ever was publiſhed, 

The ancient inſtance which I ſhall re- 
late, is that of my daring and illuſtrious 
"great great grandfather, Wat Tyler, 
alias Pennyleſs, who, becauſe ſome rude 
fellow not belonging to us, had the impu- 
dence to ſtruggle for a kiſs of a romp- 

ing 
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ing giddy-headed girl, his daughter, af 
ſembled together the whole of our fa- 
mily who were within hue and cry of 
him, in order to revenge the injury, who 
with incredible proweſs were proceeding 
to turn out all the other families, and 
ſtep into their places, when ſome daſtard- 
ly ſycophant ſtabbed poor Wat in the 
poſteriors, and put an end to the buſtle, 
But now to deſcend to a latter period, 
and to mention ſome of our actions 
which will be handed down in the an- 
nals of fame to the lateſt poſterity; 
that we might ſhew that our fouls were 
too great to be bound by theſe laws and 
obligations which are obſerved by other 
families, — we afſembled together glo- | 
riouſly tumultuous, and with an uncon- 
troulable licentiouſneſs, elefted for our 
1 repre- 
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reprefentative in the legiſlative body,. 
one of our number, who had fled from 
tze tyranny and oppreſſion of theſe laws, 
and of the families who executed them. 
When, in conſequence of this, endea- 
vours were made to obſtruct our ſove- 
reign will, — we did not with barbarous 
Tape revenge ourſelves by ſhedding the 
blood of our opponents ;—nay, though 
enraged, we deliberated maturely before 
we fixed upon the objects of our reſent- 
ment, and after much altercation, (as 
our aſſemblies are none of the moſt ſilent 
kind) it was reſolved that they ſhould 
all be of a fragile and non- reſiſtent 
nature. 
In purſuance of this reſolution, we 
began our attack upon panes of glaſs 
and the windows of many a lofty palace 
and 
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and humble cot, fell a ſacrifice to the 
firſt efforts of our mighty proweſs.— 
When we found ourſelves a match for 
theſe, — emboldened with ſucceſs, we 


ventured even to attack bacon hams, 


Cheſhire cheeſes, ſurloins of roaſt beef, 
and butts of porter ;—glorious deeds ;— 
and to let the town ſee that they were ſo, 
we ordered every houſe to be illuminated; 
—ſouls leſs magnanimous than ours, in 
performing theſe deeds, would have trem- 

dled at the light, - we rejoiced at it. 
Long had we triumphed over every 
obſtacle, and were become perfect arbi- 
ters of the fate of the city, and in hopes 
of obtaining the ſame power over the 
nation, when an ill · natured fellow of a 
ſtate phy ſician, in order to communicate 
to our ſpirits the ſame ſaturnine dullneſs 
E 4 which 
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which he felt in his own, preſcribed for 
us ſome doſes of leaden pills. How 
hurtful this mineral is to life, when 
drunk in cyder, appears from an eſſay 
publiſhed by a member of the college of 
phyſicians, but by your leave, doctor, 
there is yet a much more fatal way of 
adminiſtring it,—and to us it was admi- 
niſtered in this manner, —ſome of us 
ſickened, —others died of the experiment, 
the ſurvivors felt a lethargic torpor 
creep over their whole conſtitution, from 
which many of them are not as yet re- 


* 


covered. 

As I am now drawing toward an end 
of what I intend to fay at this time, and 
would willingly crowd together as much 
of our hiſtory into as few words as poſſi- 
ble,—I ſhall obſerve that we have had 
2 5 the 
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the honour of making every emperor, 
king, and potentate that has ever exiſt- 
ed in any period of time : and in Eng- 
land, it is well known that we have al- 
ways had the power of chooſing theſe 
truly great men, lord mayors and alder- 
men,—as alſo that of electing the no leſs 
illuſtrious members of the Britiſh ſenate, 
whom we have conſtantly obliged to pay 
us very handſomely when we conferred 
that honour upon them. 

No family has ever ſhewn ſuch a noble 
diſintereſtedneſs as ours; for it has al- 
ways gained every penny that the rich 
and great are poſſeſſed of, and yet has 
never avalled itſelf of any advantages it 
might have had on theſe occaſions ;— 
| nay, it has not only had the honour of 
gaining their daily bread, and preſerving 
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exiſtence, but has alſo frequently been 
the means of calling them forth into 
that exiſtence. 

Let no perſon, therefore, think mean- 
ly of us, or at leaſt let every one who is 
not ſatisfied with what of our illuſtrious 
actions I have now ſet forth, ſuſpend his 
judgement, till I ſhall have time to write 
a more circumſtantial account of our 
hiſtory. 


CHAP. 
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C: H A P. | IV. 
Trahit quemque ſua voluptas. 


J Intend to take you a jaunt into the 
country, ſaid my aunt Margery Little- 
ſtock :—Now my aunt is a whimſical 
ſort of old woman, and originally de- 
ſcended from the family of Pennyleſs; 
but having riſen a degree above it, ſhe 
ſometimes in her freakiſh firs denies that 
the has any connection with it, and is at 
other times extremely kind to me as a 
branch of it. 

About ten years ago ſhe buried an in- 
dulgent huſband, whom ſhe was very fond 
of. Nov the nature of a woman is ſuch, 
that her paſſion for a huſband muſt ne- 
ceſſarily devol ve upon ſome other object, 

when 
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when that huſband is no more my 
aunt's had devolved upon cards. 

che has a brother, who is a worthy 
old clergyman down in Kent, to whom 
ſhe pays an annual viſit, along with her 
only child Sophy Littleſtock, of whom 
ſhe was delivered a few months after her 
huſband's death; and when ſhe is dif- 
poſed to do me and our family an honour, 
ſhe takes me in the chaiſe along with her. 
As the old clergyman is more devoted 
to the duties of his function than any 


thing elſe, he has but little time, and 


perhaps leſs inclination for diverſions, 
and therefore it is as difficult to find a 


clean pack of cards in his houſe, as to 
meet real indigence going curſing him 
from the door of it. For this reaſon 
my aunt carries down a few packs with 
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her every annual viſit, when the good 
old man and his wife are kind enough to 
ſpend an hour with her at her favourite 
diverſion every evening, as they know it 
would otherwiſe be impoſſible to keep 
her in humour. * n 

When- we were all preparing at my 
aunt's to ſet out on our journey, the 


driver brought the chaiſe a little before 


ſhe was Wdy ;—what great evils often 
ariſe from ſmall beginnings. —— 
She was by this put into a confuſion; 
—three packs of cards, and her prayer 
book, were carefully put into a black 
leather caſe, and laid upon the tablez— ' 
we all tripped down ſtairs in a hurry,— 
got into the chaiſe, and were drove away; 
—the black leather caſe, with the cards 
and 
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and prayer book in it, was left upon the 

table. | 

Juſt a little before we came to Dart- 

ford, the driver pulled his glove from 

his right hand, put his whip below his 
 Acft arm,—and having thus adjuſted mat- 

ters, was taking a comfortable 'draught 
of Holland's gin, from a leathern bottle 
which he carried in his pocket —The 
horſes, who it ſeems were able that 
he could not uſe his whip while it was 
below his arm, nor his ſpurs while the 
enchanting draught occupied every ſenſe, 
were going at a ſlow pace, when an old 
man, who bore upon his body many 
marks of violence, making uſe of this 
opportunity, crawled toward the chaiſe, 
and aſked for a halfpenny. | 


His 
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His looks pleaded more powerfully 
than his tongue, ſo I was predetermined 
to givehim ſomething; but as he appeared 
to have ſuffered in ſome very extraordi- 
nary manner, I deſired the driver to ſtop, 


and him to give us an account of his 


misfortunes. 

My ſtory, ſaid he, is a ſhort, but af- 
fecting one: I was preſſed on board of 
one of H majeſty's ſhips toward the 
latter end of the war. —At the Havannah 
I received theſe wounds, which have 
hardly left to me the human ſhape, and 
likewiſe took the fever the country 
all which I believe I ſhoWld have reco- 
veted from, and was beginning to do ſo, 
when proviſions aroſe to ſuch an enor- 
mous height, that all the money I could 
get was inſufficient to procure me half the 

ne- 
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neceſſaries of life; — in conſequence of 
this, I loſt the uſe of my limbs.— Here 
my aunt put her hand into her pocket. 
The old man's eyes ſparkled. — 

A minute or two was elapſed ;—her 
hand was not like to come out; —ſo his 
eyes loſt their luſtre, and the ſame languor 
ſpread ĩtſelf again over his countenance. 
Mama, ſaid little Sophy, I think the 
poor man looks very hung, — 1 was 
hungry laſt week, when you ſtaid out late 
at cards, and had all the keys with you. 1 
aſſure you hunger is very ill to bear.— 
Do, mama, give him a ſlice of the cold 
tongue you brought along with you.— 
The old man bowed.—As I never was 
very fond of tongues, I ſeconded the mo- 
tion.— The old man bowed - again ;— 
| my 
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my aunt kept fumbling in her pocket; 
E the old man reſumed his ſtory. 
I was at laſt brought to England, id 
be, the ſhip was paid off, and I received 
upwards of one hundred and fifty pounds. 
—(here my aunt began to feel in her 
other pocket) which I was adviſed to put 
into the hands of a London merchaar, 
who broke a few months afterwards, and 
reduced ge to the neceſſity of living upon 
that charity which my wretched fate has 
almoſt deprived me of the power of ſeek- 
ing. Here my aunt laid her head back- 
ward, and with a pale face turned to- 
ward heaven, and upcaſt eyes, ſhricked _ 
out, — Was there ever ſuch an unfortunate 
creature !—Very unfortunate indeed, ma- 
dam, faid I. — She then half opened her, 
eyes, and heaving a broken ſigh, uttered, 

F in 
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in a ſound hardly intelligible,. - the cards, 
—the cards, — they have indeed played 
very ill for him, ſaid J. — 

My aunt could contain her paſſion no 
longer, —ſhe raiſed her head in a mo- 
ment, and fitting upright, cried out in a 
ſurly tone, I tell you, Peter, I have for- 
got the cards, and am myſelf the moſt 
wretched creature in the world, as we 
will not get a ſingle pack in the country; 
but but l am reſolved to drive back 
to town for them. 

Mama, ſaid Sophy, have you not 60 
got the prayer- book along with them? 
What ſhall we do for a prayer-book ! 

As for that, my dear, anſwered ſhe, you 
| Know we can eaſily get one from your 
uncle. | 


There 
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There are plenty of cards to be got 


as we paſs through Rocheſter, ſaid the 
driver. My aunt's countenance was ſof- 


tened. I aſſerted the fame thing, though 


I knew nothing of the matter. — She _ 


gan to look pleaſed. 
Writers on human nature have agreed, 
that the moſt proper time to obtain any 


thing of a woman, is when ſhe has juſt 


emerged from ſome grief or diſappoint- 
ment. I ſnatched this opportunity to in- 
tercede with my aunt in behalf of the 
poor man. — She would not hear me.— 
You writers on nature have miſled ts 
faid I. 

Sophy and me joined a few halfpenmes, 
and gave him.— Drive away, ſaid my 
aunt; I am very glad that they are to be 
got there. 


F 2 After 
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After we had paſſed through Dartford, 
Juſt as we were turning the corner of an 
hedge, my aunt looked full in my face :— 


And are you ſure, Peter, faid ſhe, that we, 


can get cards at Rocheſter ? If we do not 
I ſhall certainly return to town for them 
not that I am very fond of cards neither, 
but you know, Peter, that a woman accuſ- 
tomed to the polite company of London 
cannot poſſibly drawl away her evenings 
with a country parſon and his wife, with- 
out ſomething to divert her. Here my 
aunt [leaned her head backward, and 
ſeemed in as much agitation of mind, as 
if the gaining or loſing an empire had de- 
pended upon finding cards at Rocheſter. 

Sophy and me diverted ourſelves by 
viewing the beauties of the fields and 
gentlemens feats as we paſſed them. — 


19 J. 
One more elegant than the reſt 1 po'nted 
out to my aunt.— The owner, faid ſhe, 
is certainly a man of raſte, and I will 
lay you any bet that he is fond of cards. 
When we ſtopped at the inn, let us 
get out, ſaid Sophy.—You ſhall not ſtir, 
ſaid my aunt, nor ſhall the horſes be un- 
yoked, till I know whether I can get the 
cards.—So the driver was 5 in 
queſt of them. | 
Mama, faid Sophy, pray let me 11 
a glaſs of wine and a biſcuit; ſince 1 
muſt not get out, it will be neceſſary for 
us all, if we ſhall be obliged to return.— 
My aunt flirted her fan.—You mind no- 
thing but your ſtomach, girl, ſaid ſhe; _ 
for my part, I am ſure I can neither eat 
nor drink; and J dare ſay, Peter, you 
4+ 5:4 46-200: 
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1 
are in the ſame ſituation, laying her hand 


vpon my ſhoulder.—I was ſilent. 
At this inſtant the driver returned with 


three packs of cards in his hand, My 


aunt's countenance brightened immedi- 
ately.,—Come, my dear, faid ſhe to So- 


phy, let us ſtep into the houſe, and get 


ſomething to eat; for I am very hungry, 
and I dare fay my child is fo to.— Ma- 
ma, ſaid Sophy, have you got a prayer- 


book along with theſe cards? No, an- 


ſwered my aunt.— Lou had better fend 
and get one; I ſuppoſe they have prayer- 
books in this place, as well as cards.— 
You know, my dear, I told you already 


that I could get one from your uncle, 


and if he ſhould not have a ſpare one, I 
can wy get my own by the carrier next 


week. 
The 


MY 

The moſt depraved of the human 
ſpecies are never totally loſt to all the 
ſofter feelings; but among the avenues 
that lead to the heart, there are ſome 
ever impenetrably blocked up, and others 
again always open to admit them.— 
This was exactly the caſe with my aunt. 
She was far from having a hard and un- 
charitable remper ; but then her charity 
was wholly. confined to ſuch objects as 
had fallen under theſe particular misfor- 
tunes, that had a power of awaking her 
ſofter ſenſations. 

In the days of her youth and Und 
ſhe had been courted by a imart linen- 
draper, who married another woman on 
the day preceding thaton-which he ſhould . 
have married her—There is nathing ca- 


_ of giving us ſo ſenſible a feeling for 
F 4 : the 
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the miſeries of others, as to have been in 
the ſame ſituation ourſelves. —My aunr, 
ever after this, moſt heartily ſympathized 
with every one who had been unfortunate 
in love; and as that which-I juſt now 
mentioned was the greateſt misfortune 
ſhe had ever felt herſelf, ſo ſhe looked 
upon theſe of a ſimilar nature to be the 
greateſt that could poſſibly befal any of 
the Ruman race, and therefore her whole 
ſtock of pity and charity was exhauſted 
upon objects of this nature, and her 
heart totally inacceſſible by any other me- 
thod. 

After dinner my aunt wrapped her 
three packs of cards in her handkerchief, 
and tied the corners of ic with three knots. 
El will truſt you no more upon the ta- 
ble, ſays ſhe, addrefiing herſelf to the 

cards, — 
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cards, — ſo ſhe pot them into ber 
pocket. | 

We reſumed our journey ;—adven- 
tures. ſcemed to crowd upon us; for we 
had ſcarce been jolted together a quarter of 


an hour, when a luſty young huſly in rags 


ſtepped up to us, and putting on a me- 
lancholy face, begged that we would 
give her ſome charity, to help her to Tub- 
fiſt on her way home. | 
I knew my aunt would now be duped, 
—Puſh on, ſaid 1 to the driver,—Stop, 
cried my aunt, ſtop ;—ſo he pulled in 
the horſes. —My aunt defired the wench 
to inform us how ſo young a creature 
came to be reduced to begging. 
I was born, ſaid ſhe, and brought up 


in London, where a young journeyman - 


bricklayer courted me, and obtained my 
conſent 
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conſent to marry him. I am ſure I ſuſ- 
pected no harm, not I; but before the 
time arrived that we ſhould have been 
married, he flattered me ſo much, that 
Hold your tongue, ſaid my aunt, you 
impudent ſlattern, if you had not been 
as bad as himſelf, his flattery would never 
have prevailed ſo far upon your virtue, 
that Dear madam, ſaid the wench, you 
won't let me ſpeak. I was going to tell 
you, how he flattered me ſo much, that he 
got poſſeſſion of all the little money that 
I had earned with the ſweat of my brow, 
and then the perfidious wretch aban- 
doned me for ever.—Indeed I would 
never have ſuſpected it; indeed I would 
ad" 

My aunt put her hand into her pocket. 
Mama, ſaid Sophy, I hope the cards 


arc 
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are ſafe, are they? — Tuſh, hard- hearted 
girl, replied ſhe, do you think I can 
mind cards juſt now, when a picture of 
ſuch diſtreſs is exhibited before me?— 
no, my dear, — my heart is of a ſofter 
kind; —and the world knows that J al- 
ways take care to ſtifle every other 
thought but that of pity, when the 
wretched apply to me for relief.— Here, 
poor girl, — take this half crown, — is 
there a heart exiſting that could paſs by 
ſo much miſery, without at leaſt * 
or endeavouring to alleviate it. 

While ſhe ſaid this, ſhe ſtared in my 
face ;—the meaning of it was plain z— 
then turning to Sophy,—have you got 
any halfpennies, ſaid the, do, give the 
poor thing a few ;—the wench curtſied 
to Sophy. I have none left, mama, an- 

25 ſwered 
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ſwered ſhe, I gave them all to the poor 

man at Dartford the wench looked to 

my aunt z—have you got any, Peter? 

ſaid my aunt z the wench curtſied to 

me z—not a ſous, madam, ſaid I, they 
all went along with Sophy's. 


Ah, Sophy, ſaid my aunt, turning a 


ſlern countenance toward her, how ill do 
you chooſe the objects of your charity, 
do, my child, be directed by me for 


the ſuture, (her countenance ſoftened as 
ſhe ſaid this) all the town knows that 1 


place my charity as Peep as any one 
liviag. 


It is 2 Jaudable conduct, ſaid 1, and a 


ſellow- feeling for every on of our ſpe- 


cies in diſtreſs is the moſt godlike virtue; 


| eſpecially when this feeling is directed by 


a diſeerning.juogment, and effuſes itſelf 
. upon 


Ln 
upon deſerving objects; but I am afraid 
yours ſometimes miſtakes them, at leaſt 


I cannot help wondering why ſo tender 


and compaſſionate a temper did not give 
ſomething to the poor old man who ac- 
colted us at Dartford, eſpecially when I 


conſider that his misfortunes were much 


greater than theſe of this wench, who is. 


ſtill capable to earn a livelihood with her 
hands, whereas he was totally diſabled, 
—and diſabled in the ſervice cf his coun- 
try z—and let his country take care of 
him then, ſaid ſhe ;—and fo flirting her 
fan, laid her head back upon the chaiſe. 


Lou, aid 4, madam, are a part of 


that country, and conſequently ought to 
exert a part of that care incumbent upon 
it drive away, cried my aunt in an 


9 
angry tone, - drive away. . 
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CRAP. V. 


Tutus in exiguo gramine dormit inops. 


TRE fFimnily of Peonylefs, faid I. as 
I fat ſhivering in my hovel, has never 
been remarkably attached to any parti- 
cular place, as they never poſſeſſed any 
property worthy of ſuch attachment ;— 
they have therefore wandered over all 
the world, —many of them to defend the 
property of other people, and many of 
them to acquire ſome property of other 
people, and many of them to acquire 
ſome property of their own, 

No branch of the family has ever been 
leſs attached to a particular ſpot than my- 
felf ;—no branch of it has ever had leſs 
property, or leſs inclination to attach 

* | him; 
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him ; but as I never found myſelf in a 
humour to let my body as a mark to be 
ſhot at, in defence of what I had no 
proſpect of being benefited by ; nor 
ever wiſhed to relinquiſh that family 
which gave me birth, nouriſhed me in 
rural innocence, and taught me, though 
not the rules of wifdom, yet thoſe of 
fincerity and truth.— I have therefore 
never been inclined to travel as a hire- 
ling.— I have therefore never been in- 
clined to travel through avarice;—but I 
have often been inclined to travel as a 
man, —that is, I have walked over ſe- 
veral countries to view the works of 
nature and of art. 8 
As I have been always paſſionately 
fond of endeavouring to read human 
faces, in all my excurſions I have aſſo- 
| ciated 
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ciated myſelf with a crowd, wherever I 
could find it gathered together. — This 
humour led me not long ago to a preſby- 


terian convent cle, aſſembled together in 
the field for the diſpenſing of the as 


crament. 
There was in that part of the country 
an old man, known by the name of mad 


Tom, who through tattered garments, 
and ornaments of ſtraw, diſcovered, a 


mien. and geſture. which had been ac- 
cuſtomed to better days. —He was a fre- 
quent attender of theſe meetings, and 
ſometimes, after the ſermons were over, 
concluded the day with a ſhort ſpeech to 


the audience. That which he made in | 
* ae I ſhall relate without any 


* 


. 5 


Mad Tom's ſpeech to the preſbyterian 


congregation. | 


My dear friends, after ſo many loud 


and long diſcourſes, I ſhould not now 


preſume to detain you, were I not per- 
ſuaded that your paſſions have only been 
played upon all day with found, and your 
Judgments not informed by ſenſe. | 
It is an old proverb in the country 
where 1 was born, that a fool may give 
a wiſe man a good council. If there be 
any truth in this obſervation, no body 
can have a better right to give advice 
than mez—and if I happen to adviſe _ 


any thing worthy of your attention, 


hope you will be wiſe enough not to de- 
ſpiſe. it, becauſe it comes from a fool. 
G | The 
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The Grſt advice! ſhall offer you, is to 
guard againſt a weakneſs, to which in 


this part of the country you ſeem very 


much addicted I mean that of crowd- 
ing together in great multitudes to every 
field conventicle. —1 ſee you ſtaring at 
me from every corner, and ſome of you 


. 200 with horror in your faces, at what 


you reckon ſo impious a ſpeech, but I 
beg that you will ſoften your features, 
and compoſe your minds. till you hear the 
reaſons for what I have advanced. 5 
The firſt i is, becauſe the greateſt part, 
if not all of the diſcourſes 1 have heard 
at theſe meetings, have bee calculated 
more to inflame your paſſions, than to 
inſtruct your hearts; and! challenge any 
of you to tell me, what duty to God or 


man he has been informed of ſince he | 
came 


oo” 
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came here this morning Kt obſerved 
you always gaping with the greateſt at- 
tention to theſe of your preachers, who 
had the longeſt twang, and the moſt me- 
4ancholy countenance, — bur believe me, 
my friends, virtue does not conſiſt in a 
certain tone of voice, nor in an external 
appearance. 

My ſecond reaſon is, becauſe you may 
be as well inſtructed at your own pariſh 
churches; and I may add, that che ſer- 
vice there is generally performed with 
more decency and good order, than in 
ſuch numerous meetings, where the at- 
tention is diſturbed with noiſe, and di- 
verted with novelty. 

And my third is, becauſe many of you 
by attending here, neglect or incapacitate | 
yourſelves for performing the real duties 
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of life.— On looking around,] can ſee 
many who have walked ten or a dozen 
of miles this morning, and who, on ar- 


Living here, have ſlept the greateſt part 


of the day on the graſs, and perhaps on 
going home, will be fo fatigued as to 
fleep the greateſt part of the next in 
their beds. 
But, . 'f 
The religious worſhip we owe to our 


Maker, does not ſuperſede the obliga- 


tions we owe to ourſelves, and theſe with 
whom we are connected, by nature and 
the laws of our country. 

Rural habitations, ſuch as theſe you 


| * 1 are generally the ſeats of more 


innocence, —-and I may add, of more 


_ - - happineſs, than we commonly meet with 


in crowded e this reaſon, I 


gi ve 
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give it as my ſecond advice, to endea- 
vour to be contented with your ſituation, 
where your honeſt induſtry can make 
you more independant than the fawning 
courtier,—and your exerciſe and ſimpli- 
city of life, more healthful than the 
pampered citizen. 

Though you poſſeſs little, you have 
all that is neceſſary to mung the 
reſt is ſuperfluous. 

There are many advantages arivediig 
poverty that you are not aware of :o 
live unenvied, and in fafery, —nor are 
racked with a fear of being degraded 
from yorr preſent dignhiry ;—your houſes, 


in which there is nothing tempting, need 
not be barrocaded againſt the nightly in- 
vader of life and property; — and a 
greater advantage ſtill, than any of theſe 
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1 have mentioned, is your having fewer 
temptations to vice and immoralit . 
hee not ye therefore captivated with the 
falſe glittering of a ſplendid appearance. 
it is an ignis fatuus, which will lead you 
into a thouſand dangers; for you may, 
believe me, that the perſon whom. you 
think ſits at eaſe and is happy, becauſe 
he has loaded fix. horſes to drag him 
along, is generally himſelf loaded with. 
the. more galling chains of corroſive care, 
Hand a. ſplendid garment often covers a. 
melancholy ming. 1 
As my third. advice, I 3 of you not. 
to be too fond of knowledge. In your 
humble ſphere much of it is uſeleſs, nay, 
hurtful; for the more you acquire of it, 
vou will become the leſs fit for your ſe- 
veral. employ ments, and it will. ſet looſe. 
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upon yolir minds a numberleſs ſwarm of 
tormentors, which at preſent you have 
no ideas of ; and you will find that So- 
lomon never ſaid a wiſer thing than 


when he obſerved, that he who increaſeth 
knowledge, increaſeth — ſorrowp. 
The only knowledge that is requiſite 
for people of your- ſtation, is to know 
your duty to God and man, and to be 
expert in your ſeveral occupations.— 
that you may be inſtructed in the former, 
read the Scriptures, - but read no com- 
ments upon them, - you are unacquainted 
with the ſubtilities of ſophiſtical reaſon- 
ing, by different religions and ſects,. 
with the arts of wreſting and perverting, 
the ſacred writings, to make them ſerve 
every particular purpoſe z and. therefore, 
if commentators do not lead. you aſtray, 
| they 


- 


,—and at the ſame time that they are ſo- 
dark and myſterious, that you cannot 
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they will at leaſt infallibly bewilder and 


perplex your minds. 


Lou have been told this hs; in my 
hearing, that the Scriptures were given 
you as a rule of your faith and manners; 


underſtand them, unleſs they be ex- 
plained to you by preaching.— 1 have no 
inclination to quarrel with the clergy;— 
though, on this occaſton, I cannot help 
telling you, that whatever is in the Scrip- 
ture above the compreheofion of a com- 
mon capacity, is unneceſſary to be 
known z—and TI will add, that had the 
Author of nature given a law to man, and 
required him to obſerve it, without be- 
Rowing on him a power of underſtand- 
ng ir, he would have acted inconſiſtently 

2 with 
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_ that eternal rectitude, of which he 
is the author *, | | 
The fourth advice which 1 ſhall give, 

is to make yourſelves acquainted as well 
as poſſible with your different employ- 
ments and trades.— They will make you 
independant of fortune, as they are uſe- 
ful in every part of the world, the wants 
and neceſſities of man being the ſame 
every where ;—they will every where 
gain you a ſubfiſtence ;—but above all 
things, I would recommend to you the 
ſtudy of agriculture, which is the chief 
ſupport of human life, and therefore the 
moſt . and uſeful of all other” 


4 cet une abfurdits, Celts un aps au genre 
humain, c'eſt attentat contre Petre infini & ſu- 
preme de dire, il y a une veriie efſentlelle” 4 0 
homme, & Dieu I'a cachée. | | 


employ- 
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employments ; for I cannot help think- 
ing, that he who cultivates an acre” of 
ground is of more real ſervice to his 
ſpecies, than all the — who 
W I g 
Tou are happy in your * Cube; 
if you know how to enjoy it; and ſhould: . 
you.change it indeliberately-for any other 
which you may think more advantage- 
- ous, I dare venture to affirm, that even. 
the condition which you moſt admire, 
was it in your power to reach it, would 
yield you much: leſs ſatisfaction than ir 
promiſed, and perhaps leſs peace of mind, 
than that in which you are at preſent. 

Guard therefore againſt ambition ;— 
it will place every thing before you in a 


falle light;—it will magnify the advan» 


tages 
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tages of every other ſituation ;—it ' wil 
diminiſh theſe of your on. 
I could go on to give you many more 
advices; but you are already tired with | 
diſcourſes ; ſuffer me then only to add, 


that if you praCtiſe theſe I have already: 
given, they will be almoſt ſufficient ;— 
they will make your rural retirements: 
happy while you live, — and you will only: 
change them at death, to enter intoy 
others which will be ſtill maze ſo. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Furca naturam expelles. 


| SENECA has always been one of my 
favourite authors. NowW] I had juſt 
finiſhed reading his conſolatory chapter 
againſt immoderate ſorrow for the loſs of 
friends, when a ſervant came to defire me | 

to ſtep in to my neighbour Beverley's.- 

So I cloſed the book, and, as I did it, 

laying my right hand acroſs my breaſt, 
thou, Seneca, faid I, haſt ſteeled me at all 
points; not only againſt the loſs of rela- 
tions, but againſt every other misfor- 
tune that can poſſibly happen.—1 could 
now ſtand with the greateſt indifference, 
and ſee world wrecked againſt world, — 
' | ; | and 
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and myſelf at laſt involved in the general 
ruin. 

I had juſt finiſhed this ſentence when I 
was got as far as my neighbour's door, 
and by ſaying it, methought my heart 
was become too large to be contained 
within my breaſt. 

la this humour l ſtepped in, and found 
that his wife had a few. minutes before 
expired in his arms, while three lovely 
children were weeping around their de- 
ceaſed mother.—The good man fac leans 
ing his head upon his arm, and wiping a 
filent tear from his eye, which he endea» 
voured to conceal from his little family. 


| | I I have a remedy for your diſtreſs, ſaid 


I to myſelf, ſo putting on the air of a 
ſtoic, I ſat down. 
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Have you ever read Seneca, ſaid ] ?—= 
No, anſwered he. — My heart exulted 
within me at the reply; ſo I began from 
rhat author to tell him, that it was need- 
Jeſs to: grieve for death, ſince it was un- 
avoĩdable; — that the manner how, was 
uncertain and indifferent; that the time 
when, was of no conſequence, —as the 
Jongeſt lrver only ſurvived the ſhorteſt 
for a few-days;—thar tears might be a 
means of carrying us to the dead, but 
could never bring them back to vs. 
This will certainly do, ſaid I; fo I 
ſtopped to obſer ve the effect of it.— A 
freſh tear fell from his eye.— I have yet 
ſtronger conſolations than theſe, thought 
I, and they will certainly anſwer 
So I went on to obſerve, that Seath 
only- took the deceaſed from a Wt old 
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pain, anxiety, and trouble, to one of 
peace and ſerenity; and that the ſpirits 
of the departed looked down with con- 
terppt upon aur, ignorance, for grieving 
fooliſhly at their welfare. Here the 
tears began to flow more abundantly. 
I was aſtoniſhed!— _ 71 1 
There is nothing more u: given, 
nor more difficulaly received chan condo» 
lation and advice. When the mind is at 


eaſe, ſhe. thinks that the conſiderations 


ſhe offers would reſtore her own quiet, if = 
it was Joſt, and therefore naturally con- 
cludes that they ſhould reſtore that of 
another. When ſhe is eſtabliſned in the 
principles of virtue, ſhe wonders: how 
any one can be vicious. I thought that 
what I had ſaid would have recovered 
me from the moſt affeAing ſcene of vue 
. Wy and 
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and I thought it ſhould have done ſo to 
my neighbour, ſo I never imagined that 
what Seneca had ſaid might be unnatural, 
but that my neighbour was inſenſible. 

I will profit by theſe conſolatory diſ- 
courſes, ſaid I, if no body elſe ſhould; 
ſo I went home, and read them all over 
again; as alſo his differtation on anger.— 
Strange! ſaid I, when I had finiſhed 
them, what a man my neighbour is !— 
Grief, ſorrow, anger, now all appear to 
mein ſuch a ridiculous light, that I think 
I ſhall never be weak enough to fall into 
any of them. — Thanks to Seneca, — 
Would he could put my good neighbour 
in the ſame ſituation; and he certainly 
would do it, if the poor man was ca- 
pable of perceiving the force of his rea- 
ſoning. | 


There 
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There is nothing ſo apt to deceive us | | 


as our own hearts. The ſervant was 


laying the cloth for ſupper I was walk- 
ing through the room in this elevated 


temper;—Let the world go to wreck, 
aid I, what is that to me? Juſt as I'was 
ſaying it, a darling China mug, which 

was A gift from my aunt Margery, fell 


plump on the floor, and was ſhivered to 


| Pieces. —Devil—cried I, and lifting up 

my ſtick, lent the poor fellow a blow 
upon the head, —He ran out of the room 
in a fright,—and I ran about it in a 
paſſion. en 


There was ey any thing that I va- 


valued more than my mug, except Sene- 
ca? s book, and it. had unluckily been 
2 ſwept from the corner of the table by the 


=: " tail 
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tail of the ſervant's coat, and lay among 
the ſhattered fragments of the mug, and 
among the ſpilt beer whtch it had con- 
| tained. —When J obſerved this, I grew 
outrageous, —pulled up the book, —threw 
it into the fire.— pulled it out again,— 
threw it on the floor, ſtamped on ic wich . 
my foot, —then flung myſelf into the 
great Chair. — 

As I had nothing to vent my rage 
upon, it began to ſubſide ; ſo I aroſe, 
and opened the book, to ſee if it was 
ſpoiled.— At firſt £ ight, ſeveral exclama- 

tions againſt anger preſented to me.—1 
was ſtruck Iwill behave better for the 
future, ſaid I; and nothing, O divine 

old man ſhall ever make me again de- 
viate from thy rules! ie 
© i There 
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There is nothing eaſier than to make 
reſolutions, and nothing more difficult 
than to keep them. | 


I ſat down again, laid Epictetus and 
Seneca on the table before me, and turned 
my reading particularly on the contempt 
of bodily pain, which by their help 1 


clearly diſcovered to have nothing to do 
with the mind, and was therefore firmly 


reſolved that I would diſregard them, if 
ever any of them ſhould attack me 
ſo I counted upon my reſolutions as ac- 


quiſitions already made, and conſidering © 


myſelf as above the reſt of mankind.— 
It is an eaſy thing, ſaid I, to curb every 
unruly paſſion; —I am ſurpriſed that 
every body does not do it. 


In this humour I went to bed, per- 
ety ſuperior to every contingency j== . | 
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but having been frequently ſubject to the 
tooth · ach, Iawaked in the night in a vio- | 
lent fir of it.— ] rung the bell, — waked 
the whole houſe, — called for all my anti- 
dotes, none of them relieved me.— Dif- 
appointment doubles the weight of any 
mis fortune, and frets the mind; fo 1 
knocked my head againſt the bed- poſt, 
and committed a thouſand other extra- 
vagances; and at laſt jumping out on 
| the floor, I beheld Seneca and Epectetus 
lying on the table. Tou are liars, cried 
1, fo. 1 lifted them, and daſhed them on 
the floor. You are liars, for I find 
pain affects the body, and the ſoul, and 
the—I will truſt to you no more; ſo 1 
ſent * a lunga. and bod 150 tooth 
drawn. | 


i 
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The pain was ſoon over, and I returned: 
to bed.—Sweet eaſe, ſaid I, as 1 laid. me 
| down, how ſoft thou makeſt the pillow 
upon which we lay our heads!—ſo 1 
went to ſleep.— In the morning, when 
got up, the ſervant had again laid the 
two books upon the table. When there 
is nothing to diſturb the mind, —ſhe of- 
ten wonders how any thing ever could 
diſturb her.—I took up Seneca again, 
and ſoon read myſelf into a thorough 
contempt both of my former conduct, 

and of alt the croſs accidents of life. 
The two laſt accidents, ſaid I, came 
plump upon me, without allowing me 
any time to fortify myſelf ; ſo they 
overcame by a coup de main : but let 
adverſity come upon me by degrees, let 
it warn me of its approach, and then 
H 3 let 
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let it try if it can vanquiſn my reſolu- 
L had now an only brother; in his ten- 
der infancy he had been committed to 
my care, and I had nouriſhed him in 
my boſom, and been to him as a father; 
he had repaid me with love and duty; 
they were all he had to give.— He was 
at this time complaining, and his com- 
plaints ſoon diſcovered that he was af- 
flicted with a nervous fever.— So long 
as the phyſician had any hope of his re- 
covery, I ſtood. firmly collected within, 
myſelf-—Whatever ſhall happen to him, 
ſaid 1,1 will behave like a philglopher, 
As ſoon as I was told by the ; pl 
that his diſeaſe would be fatal, M 
firmneſs began to be relaxed, and my 
malatinn to fail.— I hung in ſuſpence 
whether 
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whether ! * incline to Seneca or to 
nature. When he drew his laſt breath, 
he ſcemed to fix his eyes upon me. The 
look pierced my heart ;—I ſhall remem- 
ber it while Ilive.— Seneca was diſcarded, 

nature took poſſeſſion of my whole ſoul, 

and the congenial tear ruſhed into my 
Il T wiped it away, and while I did it,. 

Iwill ſtill be a philoſpher, ſaid I; fo 1 
took up Seneca once more, to ſearch for 
conſolation. —Circumſtances were chang- 
ed, — he afforded me none. Thou haſt 
deceived me, ſaid I, with words; — thou 
| haſt endeavoured to ſtrip me of the feel- 
ings of nature and humanity ; but this 
| (wiping a tear from my eye) informs me 
that thou haſt e in vain. | 
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My neighbour Beverly came in, and 
| afforded me much the ſame conſolation 
as I had done him, and with much the 
dame effect. | | ® 
© After him came the vicar of * pa- 


riſn, who endeavoured to conſole me by 
every argument that could be drawnfrom 
Scripture, religion and reaſon. — The 


rear guſhed faſter from my eye while 1 
ſpoke. 


My relations too gathered about me, 
and fell upon every method they could 


invent to diminiſh my grief; but they 


were fighting againſt the ann with - 


in me. 
I thought I had behaved well to my 


brother while alive; but now he was 
dead, I thought otherwiſe; and every 


ungracious rd I had uttered to him 


” ye * crowded 


* 


* 
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crowded into my memory. — Great God! 
ſaid I, could we think of this in time, 
how differently would we behave to each 
other! | . 
I be tender ſenſations are the moſt va- 
luable parts of humanity, and whoever 
endeavours to detract them from the 
ſoul, endeavours to rob her of the moſt 
precious gift of heaven.—If we had no 
feeling for each other, ſociety and every 
good office would be at an end; but 

mine, ſaid I, as I am now convinced of : 
their utility, ſhall never end but with 125 
exiſtence. | 2 I 
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£ Non hoſpes ab hoſpite tutus. wh 4 


Tu focial principte is one of the 
ſtrongeſt of theſe that are implanted in 
the human mind ;—it is the ſource of 
ſome of the moſt refined and intellectual 
pleaſures and often affords an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying ſome of the moſt 
diſintereſted virtues. 
This principle is not ſolely confined to 
mam, but ſeems univerſally diffuſed thro? 
every ſpecies of beings, and exerts itſelf 
powerfully in the hearts of many of 
theſe whom we are apt to conſider as 
void of any of the ſofter feelings. 
But though this principle ſeems to in- 
ſligate every creature to aſſociate with 
tho 
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thoſe of its own ſpecies, yet man appears 
to be the only one Who is endowed wich 
powers ſuited to render this aſſociation 
extenſively uſeful ; he only can relate 
in public whatever has happened to him 
in private, - and thereby diffuſe his haps | 
pineſs through the whole company, or 
make them ſhare of, and help to alleviate 
his grief;—he only is poſſeſſed of a power 
of reaſoning upon, comparing together; 
and taking council concerning contingent 
circumſtances, —and he only can com- 
municate to all around him every idea 
that ariſes in his. mind. 

But this freedom of communication 
does not always take place; for io all 
the common affairs of life, the man Wh¹o 
is not independant of the world, is maſk- © 
cd, and we only ſee the moving figure, 

but 
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but not the man; for his real ſentiments 
are totally concealed, whenever they 
happen to interfere with his intereſt.— 
But this is not all; he is not only obliged 
to conceal his own ſentiments, but often 
alſo to chime in with thoſe of others, 
though directly contrary to them; and, 
Proteus like, to be changing every mo- 
ment, chat he may become all a to 
all men. 

It is for this ae * e all 
other things in the world, every man 
would wiſh to be independant, that nei- 
ther his body nor his mind may be ſub- 
ʒject to the whim and caprice of others. 
And it is for this reaſon alſo, that 
every one ſo much admires a meeting of 
ſelect ſenſible friends, who, diveſted of 
3 prejudices of life, can freely 
** b. 60 unboſom 
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unboſom themſelves to each other - can 
dare to act without reſtraint, —and to 
ſpeak from what they feel; — here we 
may ſee naked” nature. — here we may 
read the human heat. 

As in mixed meetings men are gene- 
rally timid, cautious, and diſtruſtful, 
in order to render them ſomething fimilar 
to thoſe of friends, the generous glas 
was perhaps firſt W en pes and ſtil 
retained. 

Be ſides the power . this has of —_ 
ing every care aſleep, and quieting every 
anxiety,—it-bpens and dilates the mind; 
and diveſts the man of that maſł under 
which he commonly ſhrowds himſelf 
from the eyes of the world ; grown 
chearful, but not inſenſible, he diſdains 
every thing that is little, —he diſdains to 

conceal 
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conceal himſclf,—the real ſentiments of 
his heart-break forth, and forgetting his 

dependance, he appears what he really is. 
The time which we ſpend in this 
manner is one of the happieſt parts of 
dur lives; and thus far, O ye moſt ri- 
gidly virtuous, I have always thought I 
might indulge without a crime ; but 
when the company begin to grow tumul- 


they begin to degenerate into futility of 
diſcourſe, let the man withdraw who 
only came there to read the human heart, 
he will find nothing afterward but an 
effuſion of its filth and ſorder; and will 
be in danger of being ſucked into the 

vortex of ſurrounding folly, from which, 
if ever he extricates himſelf, it will be 
with pain and difficulty. 
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tuous, as is too often the caſe,.— when 
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It would ſeem that every age and 


country have, in ſame degree, been ſen- 


ſible of the advantages ariſing from the 
ſocial principle, and to the love of culti - 
vating it, we may attribute the firſt for · 
mation of mankind into families and ſo- 
cieties as alſo the mutual intercourſe 
that ſubſiſts among theſe families, by 
means of viſiting each other, than which 
nothing can be more laudable, did not 
the landlord often abuſe his gueſts, with 


what is falſely looked upon as an exube- 


rance of friendſhip. * 5 
- Having, ſuffered ſeveral times in 6 hi 


manner, I have of late been much more | 
afraid to go into the houſe of one of my 
friends, than into that of one of my 


enemies, who hates me in his heart; 


here the worſt that can happen is to be 


coolly 
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coolly treated, and ſoon diſmiſſed z' in 
the other, it is ten to one but I am de- 
tained from neceſſary buſineſs, and at laſt 
entirely diſabled from doing it.—If, how- 
ever, I ſhould eſcape, juſt with power 
and ſenſibility enough to get out of his 
Houſe, I am ſure not to have enough of 
either to carry me home to my 
own, but am in danger of tumbling 
into every kennel, knocking my head 
againſt every poſt, or becoming a prey 
to every pickpocket that may meet me 
on the way, 

This over · acted eme of 124. 
"© has of late prevailed ſo much, 
that people from a kind of cuſtom have 

contracted a habit of thinking themſelves 
as much at liberty to get drunk in the 

houſe of a trend as in a tavern, 
| | I have 


e 
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l have of late been favoured with a 
ſight of ſeveral letters upon this ſubject, 
ſome of which I am allowed to lay before 
the public. The firſt is from a batchelor 
houſholder. A0 


Dea: Jack, 

Tou cannot imagine the numerous 
grievances that we poor batchelors labour 

under: my fortune, you know, is but 
very moderate, though my mind is ſo 
| focial, that I always love to have a few 
friends about me ; and with theſe I have 
lived tolerably happy theſe dozen of years 
paſt; but of late, ſir, the genius of my 
neighbours is fo much changed, that . 
ſhall either be obliged to lay alide my 
ſocial plan, and not admit a creature 
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within my door, or immediately run out 
my conſtitution and eſtate. 


Formerly I uſed upon ſome particular 
occaſions to make a few of my gueſts 


drunk, —but now almoſt upon every oc- 


caſion they make themſelves ſo at my 
expence.—I am often obliged to make 


my ſervant get out of the way, and then 


pretend that he has taken the key of the 
"cellar along with him. But this ſeldom 
avails me any thing; for ſome one of 
the company is generally complaiſant 


enough to go for a blackſnfith to break 


open the door, or to do it himſelf, and 
then to ſurprize me at once, by ſetting a 
dozen or two of my beſt upon the table. 

The price of this dozen which I in- 


tended to have ſaved, is not all the loſs 1 
4 ſa ;—the company grow riotous, my 


glaſſes, 
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bave ſupped alſo. When they ſtay fup- 
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glaſſes, tables, chairs, and other furniture, 
are broken and abuſed, and myſelf laid up 
in bed with a ſick ſtomach and an aching 
head all the next day. | 

When I have any company to dine 
with me, they ſeldom go away till they 


per, I muſt ſit up all night; if I give 


hints that they ſhould go away, I am 
only a few hours and bottles the farther 
from my purpoſe. We cannot go away 
ſo, fays one ; nobody goes home ſober 
from a batchelor's houſe, ſays another: 


'—ſo every one takes upon him to be 
landlord ;—calls for what he pleaſes, and 


gets drunk as faſt as he can,—lI have 
tried every method of ſtopping this licen- 
tious cuſtom, — but in vain have I tried 


them all; ſhall therefore ſoon be reduced 
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to the neceſſity of ſhutting up my houſe 
againſt every viſiter, or of being turned 
to the door of it, a beggar. 
1 an, ſir, your abuſed friend, 
e Plrancis ben 


The ſecond letter complains of an evil 
not leſs deſtructive to ſociety, in the 
following manner: 


Dear Tom, 6 
It is long ſince I have been diſtin- 
guiſnhed by all the jolly fellows: of my 
acquaintance, by the name of a weak 
head; that is, a head which cannot bear 
a great quantity of liquor. In this ſenſe, 
though my head is weak, yet my heart 
4s friendly to the reſt of my ſpecies, and 
loves to mix in ſocial pleaſures along 

| with 
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with them: but this I believe I ſhall ſounn 


be obliged to deſiſt from, unleſs it be to. 
aſſociate myſelf with the ſofter ſex over 
a diſh of harmleſs tea, for at preſent a 
ridiculous cuſtom prevails here, whereby. 
every one is obliged to drink off his 
bumper as often as it goes round, with= 
out any regard to the different ſtrength 
of heads, conſtitutions, &c. by which 
it happens, that I never can have the 
pleaſure of making merry with my 
friends, without getting fuddled with 
them alſo.—Nor is this all that I com- 
plain of, —1 never ſooner appear in any 
company than they begin to -puſh the 
bottle about as hard as they can, in or- 
der to take the advantage of my weak- 
neſs, and ſee me expoſe myſelf; by which 
vicious. inclination, I always become the 

6's. innocent 
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innocent ĩnſtrument of making every one 
in the company drunk, as it generally 
happens, that by the time they have 
laid me up, (as they call it) they have 
alſo put themſelves into a humour not 
to part, till they are in the ſame con- 
dition. . 

In our daily papers, and at the cor- 
ner of every ſtreet, I can eaſily hear of a 
fovereign/ and never- failing remedy for 
every diſeaſe incident to mankind, but 
that of a weak head. Now, fir, could 
theſe adepts, who have made ſuch won- 
derful progreſs in every other branch of 

the healing art, could they, I ſay, diſ- 
cover any thing that would fortify and 
ſtrengthen the pericranium, they would 
be intitled not only to the thanks of your 
3 | 10 humble 


419 J 
humble ſervant, but alſo to thoſe of many 
of his 12 whoſe heads are 
I am, fir, yours, 
Timothy Tindal, 


The third is * a young 1 | 
who deſcribes a caſe which 1 am afraid 
is by much too common. 


| Reverend Sir, ener 25 5 | 

Lou know I am now henna a 3 
man, and that I have always indulged 
a ſocial diſpoſition, as I never thought 
inconſiſtent with my ſacred function, but 
fince I have taken orders, I have been 
much embarraſſed with a difficulty which 
I never ſo much as thought of; I no 
ſooner appear in any company than the 
whiſper goes round, let us make the 


„ parſon 
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parſon drunk; in conſequence of - this, 
every indirect method is immediately 
practiſed to mix brandy, rum, or ſome 
other ſpirituous liquor with my wine or 
punch: if I take notice of it I am laugh- 
ed at; if I refuſe to drink, I am called 
moroſe, ill-natured, or enthuſiaſtic; if I 
get drunk, the ſtory is handed through 
the whole town next day, and I am 
pointed at in the ſtreet as a diſgrace 
to the ſacred order to which I belong. 
Could your experience in life extricate 
me from this difficulty, you would confer 
the greateſt of obligations upon, | 
| Low very humble ſervant, 

23 Clericus. 


If a landlord ſhould aeliberately __ 
FU on or break the head of. a gueſt 
4 * - whom 
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whom he has invited to his houſe, would 
not the ſufferer think himſelf very ilf 
uſed, and feel that he had ſuſtained an 
injury but let him reflect, and he will 
find this injury ſtil! greater, if he is 
obliged to ſwallow as much liquor as 
will lay every weakneſs of his mind 
open to the company, and throw his body 
alſo 1 into ſickneſs and diforder, 

Should I not have reaſon to complain 
of a man who aſked me to his houſe, 
and uſhered me into a company of mad- 
men, among whom my life might be in 
danger; and have I not much more rea- 
ſon to complain, when he introduces me 
into a company of ſober people, and 
does every thing in his power to turn us 
all into fools, and madmen of a ns 
more outrageous nature, | 


Though 


2 
Though we have no law of our coun- 
try that prohibits us from making our 
gueſts drunk, I cannot help thinking 
that he who does it, and turns them out 
to the ſtreet like. ſo many furies, is an- 
ſwerable to his God, and certainly ſhould 
be anſwerable to his country for all the 
miſchief they do. | 
I fhall conclude this lucubration wich 
another letter which I lately received from 
a young buck of my acquaintance, When 
I was in the country. 


eat Peter, 


* Wedneſday lat 1 dined. with Sie 
John Port, who is one of the jollieſt 


fellows in the world, and extremely ſen- 
fible, but ſo very fond of getting rid of 
it, that the cloth was not taken away 

I above 
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above half an hour, when he had made 
himſelf, and all the company, down- 
right madmen. Tom Tipple, who ſat 
next me, depoſited the contents of his 
ſtomach upon my birth-day ſuit. While 
] was endeavouring to avoid the inunda- 
tion from him on my right hand, the 
lap of my coat on the left had got into 
the fire, and was entirely conſumed, 
Tom, in a little time after this, was laid 
below the table, and ſeveral more of the 
company ſoon followed him. Happy 
for me had I been among the number: 
but I went out, it ſeems, with a few 
more; what became of them I know 
not; for me, I found myſelf juſt awake 
in the- watch houſe next morning about 
ſeven o'clock, and was told that I had 
broke a great number of windows, beat 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral ' women of the town, and was 
knocking down every body I met when 
they laid hold of me.—I now began to 
rub my eyes, and to feel for my pocket 
book, which contained a twenty pound 
bank bill, but it was gone; as alſo my 
watch, which eoſt me about thirty guineas. 
In ſhort, fir, this one dinner of Sir 
John's coſt me near an hundred pounds, 
beſides a magnificent rib roaſting,” a 
couple of black eyes, and a broken noſe, 
I was fooliſh enough to think that as 
Sir John had been the cauſe of my loſs, he 
would refund it; but when I went to him 
on that account, the rogue only laughed at 
me, and aſked me to dine with him again. 
Pray ſend me your advice whether you 
think I may venture to do it, and you 
will oblige yours, 511 0 
Ingo Philip Foppling. 


1 
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Audi alterum partem. 


1 Was ſpending the evening with my 
aunt Margery.— Have you heard any 
news to-day, Peter? ſaid ſhe, yawning 
as ſhe ſaid it.— Not a word, ſaid I, 
ſtretching my jaws alſo.—My aunt look- 
ed at me, —I looked at my aunt z hut 
none of us had a word to ſay ;—ſo ſhe. 
took up a volume of Dean Swift, that 
was lying on the table, and having read 
a few pages, threw it down again, in a 
kind of paſſion.— will read no more of 
it, ſaid ſhe ;—the man has been _ 
overgrown with ſpleen. ; - 
I had a volume of Rouſſeau's Emilius 
in my pocket, ſo pulling it out, —If you : 
pleaſe 


1 


pPaeleaſe to amuſe yourſelf a little with that, 


ſaid I, you will find the author a contraſt 
to the Dean. She took it out of my 
hand, and having read a few pages, laid 
it-down on the table ; then placing her 
elbow. juſt by-it, and leaning her head 
upon her hand. This is a book juſt to 
my on mind, ſaid ſhe; the author has 
been a lover of humanity.— Then look- 
ang in my face,. — Among fo many diffe- 
rent opinions, what do you think of our 
ſpecies, Peter? continued ſhe. 
The queſtion ſtartled me! it would 
take a philoſopher a great part of his 
life to anſwer it, thought I,—and yet [ 
muſt endeavour to do it in the ſpace of a 
few ſhort minutes ;—ſo I began. 
In conſidering human nature, madam, 
aid I, by far the greateſt part of man- 
Ov kind 
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0 kind have always run into two very ops 


polite extremes;—one of theſe has been 
to repreſent it in the moſt, horrid and 
forbidding light, as a compound of every 
vice, imperfection, and meanneſs; and 
the other, to diſplay it as poſſeſſing every 
thing that is amiable and virtuous. _ 
The celebrated Dean Swift, whom 
you have been juſt now reading, who 
was as remarkable for the overflowing 
of his gall, as of his wit, may deſervedly 
be placed at the head of the vilifiers 
of his own ſpecies; but the Dean, 
it would appear, only eſtimated people 
by their heads, and paid but little — | 
to rea] goodneſs of heart. 7 £524 
' Had he reflected on that dignity of 
thought expreſſed in his own ſermon. on 
the Trinity, he muſt have ſeen human 
$3240 nature 
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nature elevated far above that of the 


brute creation; but I ſuppoſe he took the 
picture of his Yahoo from his own feelings, 
when he wrote his ode upon Ditton and 

Wdiſton, and ſome other things guy 
excrementitious. 7 | 

Jean Jaques Rouſſeau may as deſerv- 
edly be placed at the head of the exalters 
of human nature, as Dean Swift may be 
at the head of theſe who are the depre- 
ciators of it Rouſſeau has raiſed it above 
the angels, and the Dean has ſunk it be- 
low the brutes. 

I believe no body will * at a Joſs t to 
ſay which of theſe extravagances indi- 
cares the beſt heart. May Jean Jaques 
Rouſſeau always find men ſuch as he has 
painted them; and was the other alive, 


were it not to wiſh' human nature to be 
much 


hates a 
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much worſe than it really is, I ſhould 
wilh him the ſame fate. 63 
\. Too high an opinion of mankind, 
though the moſt infallible mark of a good 
heart, at the ſame: time ſhews that the 
poſſeſſor of it is but little acquainted with 
the world ;—and” on the other hand, a 
hatred and contempt of our pwn ſpecies,. 
ſhews a temper either chagrined with diſ- 
appointments, or too long hacknied in 
the ways of men.—The former of theſe 
is perhaps the caſe with Rouſſeau, and one 
or both of the latter I ſuppoſe happened 
to Dean Swift, 

The learned Mr. Pope ſeems to have 
taken a more comprehenſive view of our 
nature than any of the other two; he has 
deſcribed it as a compound of greatneſs 
and littleneſs, of vice and virtue.— This 

3 is 
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bs the ſtate in which man will naturally 


appear to every inquiſitive and unpreju- 


diced" mind; and perhaps it is the ſtate 


ia which he ought politically to be con- 


ſidered by every man, in his commerce 
and traffic with the world. to 
Viewing him thus, will make one juſt 
reaſonably cautious againſt all the ſnares 


that may be laid for him by the cunning 


and crafty. and thereby perhaps enable 
him to avoid the greateſt part of them, 
though it will be impoſſible to ſhun them 


all whereas, if he views every one as a 


rogue, he will be a continual ſlave to his 
own tear of being cheated ; and perhaps 


a tranſition too natural from this will be 


to endeavour to cheat others in his turn. 
—0n the other hand, he who conſiders 
man as all virtue and truth, will eaſily 
R become 
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become the dupe of every ſharper, and 
may poſſibly not awake from his golden 
dream till he is irrecoverably ruined. 
As it has happened to the ſpecies in ge- 
neral, ſo has it done to the ſexes in par- 
ticular; they have ſeldom been impar- 
tially compared with each other. A man 
who has reduced himſclf to poverty, and 
wore cut his conſtitution among the ve- 
nal part of the proſtituted fair, roars out 
exclamations, when his rotten bones ach, 
againſt the whole ſex. 
True, ſaid my aunt ;z and à woman 
who has been abandoned by a faithleſs 
lover, —or harſhly treated by a tyrannical 
huſband ; when ſhe calls to mind the in- 
juries ſhe has ſuffered,. or what is ſtill 
worſe, while ſne is ſmarting under them, 
declaims acainſt every thing that is mal- 
„ | culine. 
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culine as perfidious, e and domi- 
neering. 
The whole of he fair ſex, anſwered I, 
have always been vilified and reproached 
by the moſt unworthy part of ours, who 
have alledged, that they only wore a 
maſk of virtue to cover the real baſeneſs 
of their heart, But this is certainly car- 
rying the matter infinitely too far ;—we 
cannot judge the heart, nor diſcover the 
principles from which actions proceed ;— 
we can only judge of actions themſelves, 
and theſe of both ſexes are generally 
open to our view. Let us then form an 
idea from actions, and we will find theſe 
of the fair ſex commonly leſs repugnant 
to virtue than theſe of ours; and if good 
actions are performed, and bad ones 
avoided, it is of little conſequence to ſo- 
. ciety 
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ciety from what motives this deportment 
may proceed, Wy 

The cuſtoms of our country have ren- 
dered ſeveral vices. more odious in wo- 
men than in men; and the natural con- 
ſequence of ſome of their follies is more 
diſtreſſing to them, and on theſe ac- 


counts their calumniators ſay, that they 


are only reſtrained from them by the 
dread of infamy and ſhame, while they 
are more firmly attached to them in their 
heart; but let people who reaſon thus 
conſider, that there are many vices which 
the fair ſex might practiſe with the ſame - 
impunity as curs, and which they are 
not fo much addicted to.— ls this to be 
accounted for in any other manner than 
by ſuppoſing an innate principle of vir- 

22 tue, 
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tue, or at leaſt a want of an inclination to 
vice. bY 
- But further, moſt of the vices of 
which the fair ſex are guilty, are more 
_ cautiouſly practiſed, and more care is ta- 
ken to hide them from the eyes of the 
world, than is taken to hide theſe prac- 
tiſed by the'men ;—though the difference 
here is' very little with regard to the mo- 
ral evil itſelf, yet it is very great with re- 
gard to ſociety; for the crimes which are 
done in ſecret do not ſpread the contagion 
of vice around them, like theſe that are 
not only practiſed in open day, but glo- 
ried in, and boaſted of in every public 


company. 


It will perhaps be ſaid, that the fair 
ſex, for any thing that we know, may 


boaſt of their licentiouſneſs among them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, as well as the men; but the men 
in this age have arrived even a ſtep farther 
than this, and many of them glory in their 
crimes, even in mixed companies of both 
| ſexes.—lI never heard, ſaid my aunt, apy 
woman glory in wickedneſs, not even ih 
the company of women.—lI believe it, 
anſwered I, and heartily wiſh 1 could 
ſay as much for our ſex. Lou tan ſay 
very little for them, ſaid my aunt, redden- 
ing as ſhe ſaid it; they are falſe and per- 
fidious.—1 knew what was beginning to 
ariſe in her breaſt, and therefore induſtri- 
ouſly turned the diſcourſe upon another 
ſubject. ; ory 
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. » Quid de quoque vero, & cui dicas, 
Spe caveto. 


A Mind naturally attentive to the va- 
nous incidents of life, vill ſeldom. want 
hints to afford ſcope for contemplation. | 
Aueh a hard- hearted world, ſaid a 
poor 0 d woman, bowed down with age 
and infirmities, who ſar at the corner of 
a. ſtreet as I paſſed, by.— It was not the 

thing ſaid, but the manner of ſaying it, 
that attracted my attention; ſo I ſtopped, 
and inquired the reaſon of her complaint. 
Should not every one do the ſame, if 
he thinks it in his power to relieve it. 
I juſt now, ſaid ſhe, aſked but a little 
- halfpenny out of the abundance of two 
i | fine 
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fine ladies who flaunted along; but in- 
ſtead of granting my requeſt, they re- 
viled me with having been the author of 
my own miſery, by a youth of licentious 
folly and indiſcretion, and wiſhed that 
every one of my ſtamp might become a 
ſpectacle to the world, without a heart to. 
pity them. I can eaſily ſce what they 
took me for; but—here a tear put 'a 
ſtop to what ſhould have followed. 
It was but little I had to ſpare; of thar 
little I gave a part. | 
This incident naturally a 
thoughts upon the feelings of the human 

heart. | 
I would deſpiſe, ſaid I, as 1 paſſed 
along, I would deſpiſe the callous heart 
which can feel for no miſeries but its 
own; and I would as ſincerely pity that 
one 


l 
one, who ſhould be unhappy at every 
misfortune that fhould happen, not only 
to mankind, but to any of the other 
creatures. — The hardneſs of the firſt will 
give a ſenſible pain to all who are con- 


cerned with it; and the ſoftneſs of the 


laſt will be a continual torment to itſelf. 
The Author of nature never required 
of me that I ſhould weep for every death 
that happens in this great metropolis, or 
that I ſhould ſet down and mourn be- 
cauſe there are many who fink under 
pinching poverty, - who ſmart by the 
iron rod of oppreſſion, and who ſuffer 
by a nameleſs variety of other ills inci- 
dent to life. | 


I may abſtain from all theſe without 


meriting the appellation of hard-hearted ; 
but ſhould I not thed a tributary tear 
2 | at 
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at the death of my friend; — ſhould I, 
being wealthy, heedleſty paſs by ſuffer- 
ing indigence ;—ſhould I, being power- 
ful, not endeavour to reſcue the ' ſlave 
from the hands of his mercileſs op- 
preſſor ;—and fhould I wantonly ſport 
with the wretchedneſs of any of the 
creatures who are formed by the ſame Al- 
mighty hand as myſelf, J ſhould then 
deſerve to be blotted out from the crea- 
But though I would recommend ſym- 
pathetic tenderneſs in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, I would at the ſame time caution 
againſt carrying it ſo far as to degenerate 
into ſillineſs.— By being compaſſionate 
we endear ourſelves to all who are about 
us by being ſilly, we only expoſe gur- 
ſelves to laughter and ridicule, 


We 
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Me are compaſſionate when we do not 
willingly hurt even the ſmalleſt inſect,— 
we are ſilly when we allow ourſelves to 
be hurt and diſturbed by every thing, 
without making uſe of theſe powers that 
were given us for. defence. 

The Bramens are fo cautious of taking 
away animal life, that they wear a piece 
of cloth over their mouths, to prevent 
them from deſtroying inſects by drawing 
them in with the air; yet even this ſect 
of men uſe every method in their power 
to keep themſelves from being incom- 
moded by noxious creatures in their 
dwellings. But there are, who arg ſo cau- 
tious of diſturbing any thing, that they 
will not even allow the ſpiders to be 
ſwept from the corners of their houſes. 


1 


Wh Es Ridiculous 


K 

Ridiculous and abſurd as this may 
appear, is nevertheleſs more conſiſtent 

with humanity and real goodneſs of 
heart, than that temper which diſpoſes 
people not only to commit every ſpecies 
of cruelty, but alſo to ſport with the 

agonies which they inflict, 

The greateſt part of mankind only 
judge by appearances, and therefore they 
generally eſtimate the' pain which any 
animal ſuffers by the convulſive motions 
of its body, and other ſigns that it ſhews 
of the acuteneſs of its feeling. On this 
account they will carefully avoid hurting 
any creature that is large enough to ſhew 
by contorſive motions, or lamentable 
cries, that it is in pain. I had 
But when animals are too diminutive 
tor theſe, the ſame people will torment 
them 
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them with the greateſt indifference, and 
frequently ſqueeze a million or two of 
them to death between their finger and 
thumb; and all this havoc, not from 
real cruelty of diſpoſition, but merely 
from inattention.— Theſe people would 
certainly deſiſt from ſuch barbarity, would 
they conſider that every living creature, 
however minute, is an organized animal, 
ſaſceptible-of pain and pleaſure; and 
that the more fine and delicate the ſtruc- 
ture of the body, perhaps the more ex- 
quiſite are the ſenſations belonging to it. 
Though the actors of this inattentive 
kind of cruelty are not nearly fo culpa- 
ble as thoſe who take . pleaſure in tor- 
menting, the effects are ſtil] no leſs pain- 
fal to the animals who ſuffer by their 
heedleſſneſs; and had they for ſome time 
= a mi- 
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a microſcopic eye, to behold the convul- 
ſive agonies of the minuteſt animals, it 
would certainly awaken their attention; 
but with regard to theſe people who 
take pleaſure in tormenting, purely from 
a principle of levity, to give it no worſe 
name, and whoſe only aim in giving 


pain is to divert themſelves with the 


_ cries and convulſive ſpaſms of an ago- 
nizing creature, they are loſt to all re- 
flection z— human nature only produces 
ſuch monſters. 5 
While I wrote the laſt ſentence, I was 
aſhamed of myſelf and of my ſpecies; 
would to God it were not true ;—1 
would rather be the author of twenty 
lies, than be obliged to own this fingle 
truth, that ſome of my fellow-creatures 


are ſo wretched, — However, own it 1 


muſt, 
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mult, as there are to be found, who 
not only ſport with the miſeries of other 


animals, but alſo with thoſe of their 
own ſpecies ; and with that part of them 
too, whoſe circumſtances entitle them to 
our pity and commiſeration. 

A human creature, who has any thing 
of an uncommon appearance, either by 
nature, accident, age, or poveity, often 
becomes the ſubject of vulgar ridicule; 
and he to whom the Author of nature 
has denied the uſe of reaſon, we not only 
ridicule, but perſecute.— Such an one 
can ſeldom appear in any populous city, 
without being in danger of loſing his 


fe, to afford amuſement to the barbarity 


of a licentious rabble. 

There is no poſſibility of tracing hu- 
man actions up to any fixed and perma- 
| | nent 
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nent principles, ſo contradictory are we 
all to ourſelves and to each other; and 
people are frequently to be met with, 
who are ſo extremely tender- hearted, that 
they would not upon any account inflict 
the leaſt bodily pain, and yet have not 
the ſmalleſt reluctance at ſtabbing repu- - 
tation, by the envenomed arrows of ſcan- 
dal, which give the moſt: * tor- 
ture to the ſenſible mind. | | 
But beſides this, 1 of heart 


often takes a wrong biaſs, and exerts it- 


ſelf on the moſt unworthy objects, while 
the more deſerving are hardly taken any 
notice of. Maria will truſt her children 
to be fed by the ſervants in the nurſery, 
while the ſweet creatures, her parrot, 
monkey, and lap dog, muſt be fed by 
her own hand in the parlour, leſt the 

| L | ſervants | 
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Tervants ſhould not be careful enough of 
them. „ NY 
| It is not enough that we are not cruel. 
to the bodies of animals, but we ought 
| likewiſe to fpare the minds of theſe who 
gave mental feeling. This ſubject is but 
ttle conſidered by the greateſt part of 
the world; and we feldom meet with 
any one accuſing himfſelf of having done 
a cruel action, if he has not wounded the 
body; but we ſhould beware of wound- 
ing the mind alſo, upon which there are 
a thouſand. various ways of exerting our 
cruelty; when the body is entirely out of 
our teach; and I appeal to thoſe who 
are endowed with the moſt ſenſible feel- 
ings, whether bodily or mental pain be 
ſupported with the greateſt difficulty. 


I know 
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I know no jaſtance of any one ever 
having put an end to his life, on account 
of the feelings of his body; — too many 
have done it on account of thoſe of the 
mind.— Say, ye who have ſuffered the 
loſs of a leg or an arm with patience, 
can you bear as much to be detracted 
from your honour with the ſame fortitude; 
will the ſame reſolution ſupport you, 
when your ſpotleſs innocence is blackened 


Ty WM an imputation of the fouleſt crimes. 


Strong walls, and . barrocaded gates, 
may guard our houſes from the noctur- 
nal robber z—our own ſtrength, and the 
laws of our country, will often defend 
us from bodily inſults, but againſt theſe 
torturers of the mind we have no ſecu- 
rity,—The envenomed ſhafts of ſlander 


can penetrate the thickeſt walls, and be 
L 2 ſuc- 
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Oelsfully levelled againſt us at any Viſ- 
tance, by every talkative. fool, to afford 
matter of converſation ;—or by every 
ſplenetick diſpoſition, who ſickens at the 
. proſperity of another.— The ſanative 
power of nature, and the aſſiſtance of art 
will heal a wound of the body, and the 
pain it once gave will ſoon be forgot; 
but he who by hurting reputation wounds 
the mind, gives a pain which perhaps 
neither he nor time will ever be able to 

cure. Verbum ſemel emiſſum volat ir- 
revocabile. Sor ei t 
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C HAP. X. 


To trace out Nature through her various ſcenes. 


LONG had my father and mother lived 
together in rural innocence ;—perhaps 
they were not even acquainted with the 
names of luxury and refinement. —My 
father had two brothers who lived in 
London; the firſt was by trade a cobler, 
and the ſecond by profeſſion a clerk or 
precentor to a methodiſt meeting they 

; both urged my father to come and live 
in town, that he might ſee the world, and 
taſte the delicacies 'of life ;—now the old 
man was juſt ſtepping out of the world, 
when he thought of ſtepping into Mena 
Prevailed upon by their intreaties, my 
father, mother, and me, travelled up ts 
L 3 town, 
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town, by ſhort, but uneaſy marches ;— 
the graſshopper is a burden to age and 
infirmity. AT SA 

Cuſtom is ſecond nature; the old peo- 
ple were taken from their accuſtomed 
manner of living, and ſoon grew uneaſy; 
I will go down again, ſaid my father, 
to my native country ;—but while he was 


deeliberating, he went down to his native 


duft.—My mother and him had lived ſo 
long together, that they were become 
abſolutely neceffary to each other, —Their 

friendſhip had been cemented by mutual 
wants, and by mutual aſſiſtance in them 
—ſhe drooped from the day he was taken 
from her ſide, —and e in ont a 

month after him. q 
I was then left helpleſs and deſtitute, 
to the care of the two uncles who lived 
I in 


t en F . 
in the ſame houſe. The firſt of whicle 
was a harmleſs, thoughtleſs mortal, as 
any one may eaſily judge, from his having 
cobled ſhoes from the time he was twelve 
years of age, till this preſent day; when 
at the moment I write this, he is eighty- 
two years, ſeven hours, and thirteen 
minutes ; the other was a moroſe, ſullen 
zealot, with an affectation of learning, 
which only amounted to a 1 of 
murdering hard words. | 

I was about thirteen years old when E 
fell into the hands of theſe oppoſite tem- 
pers; and having never been taught any 

thing, on account of the indigence of 
my parents, was as rude and uncultivated 
as it is poſſible to imagine : and this oe- 
caſioned a diſpute between the two un- 
cles, the firſt night that I ledged with 
e _ 
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them, concerning what I 1 bs; 


; brought up to. 


My uncle Peter, (for ſo the cobler was 
ealled) inſiſted that I ſhould be bred to 
- mending of ſhoes; my uncle Joſeph, 

(for that was the name of the clerk) was 
as poſitive, that as I had a very melo- 
dious voice, I ſhould be brought up to 
his profeſſion ; and added, that if Provi- 
dence ſhould prove proſpitious to him, 
- he would peradventure have it in his 
power to help me forward to be a 

Preacher. 
Aſter a good deal of altercation upon 
this ſubject, which I do not now remem- 
ber, I will go to bed, ſaid Peter. Now 
the laſt letter of the word bed in Peter's 
ſpeech, was not diſtinctly pronounced; 
a yawning fit having come upon kim 
5 juſt 
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Juſt as he was about to finiſh the ſens 
tence ;—where will you go? ſaid Joſeph; 
—to bed, ſaid Peter;—I will do the 
ſame, ſaid Joſeph, — but remember he 
ſhall be bred to the church. 

Peter got early up in the morning to 
work; —Joſeph was eager to have the 
diſpute determined, not ſo much from 
any regard to me, as from his own pride, 
which could not bear to yield to his bro- 
ther, whom he conſidered as fo much be- 
neath him z—ſo having got up, and call- 
ed Peter from the ſtall, and me from my 
hovel, we ſat down to breakfaſt on a 
cruſt of brown loaf, and ſome ſtale beer. 

Brother, ſaid Joſeph, you ſeemed po- 
ſitiviouſly determined laſt night, that our 
nephew ſhould be brought up to your. 
own trade; but I thinks, with all hum- 
ble 
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ble ſubmiſſion, I have a legalious Tight 


to be conſulted on this moſt importinant 


affair as well as yourſelf, though you be 
what the learned call ſeniar fratrim, and 
more eſpecially, as you are but an illi- 
terated cobler, and me a man of a better 
ſtation, and much more learneder, and 
have had more frequenter opportunities 
of converſing with ſchollards ; and it is 
my opinion, as I told you laſt night, that 
he ſhould be brought up to the church. 
Peter was at this inſtant taking a-hearty 
draught of the contents of a brown mug, 
—he was ſeized with a fit of laughter, 
and he in it; ſo ſetting it down 
in a baſte ad you call your conven- 
ticle a church, do you, Joſeph? a whining, 
canting ſet of rogues, too lazy to work, 
too proud to beg, and therefore going 
about 
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about and cheating poor ignorant people 
with a ſanctified twang !—a r =_w_ 
of church truly! 5 
The brown mug had by aocident loft 
its -handle,—Joſeph had at this inſtant - 
taken it up between his hands, in order 
to have taſted its contents, but inſtead of 
doing ſo, he ſtared in Peter's face, till 
the laſt part of his ſpeech, which was fo 
calling, that rage and fury ſeized him at 
the affront, —his hands trembled,—the 
mug fell from between them, and it fell 
Juſt upon Peter's corny toe. 

Peter ſtarted up and roared like a bull, 
— Joſeph ſtarted up too,—but his tongue 
was ſo much convulſed with rage, that 
he could not ſpeak ; ſo he ran out hold- 
ing up both his hands, and 1 15 


his eyes. 


Peter | 


= 
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x Peter was all this time jumping about 
the floor upon one foot, and holding the 
other in his hand. — When the pain was 
a little abated, he began to look about 
him, and beheld, to his unſpeakable 
grief, the ſhattered remains of the only 
utenſil in his houſe ;—the ſight affected 
him,—he put down the foot he had been 
holding in his hand,—walked up to the 
mug, and taking up a piece of it, — 
what ſhall I now get that will anſwer fo 
many different purpoſes as you have 
done, ſaid he,—ſo he ſighed, and threw 

the piece down again. 

Then addreſſing himſelf to me, come 
my boy, ſaid he, I am all the father you 
now have, and I will provide genteely 
for you. —l will make you the beſt cobler 
in town ;—you ſhall never be taught to 
2 draw 


I 5 
draw out a long face, and a. longer fot 
twang, to procure a precarious and diſs 
honeſt livelihood, while I have it in my 
power to learn you a trade that will make 
you as independent as a lord ;—you are 
now of a proper age for learning, andi 
have a great deal of work by me. 
While this was tranſacting at home, 
Joſeph was abroad enquiring for a place to 
put me into, where I might be educated in 
his own principles, but having met with 
no ſucceſs, he returned about one o' clock. 
I was then working;—when he ſaw 
me, he immediately grew. frantic,” and 
exclaimed againſt Peter and his trade in 
in the moſt ſcurrilous manner; — Peter 
whiſtled a tune. 3 
This moſt effectually ſilenced Joſeph: | 


| * ſcizing the opportunity, pro- 
| poſed 
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poſed going to dinner. Joſeph ſat down 
at the table, without ſaying a word; 
look ye, brother, ſaid Peter, there is 
that there boy has gained threepence- 
balfpenny this forenoon, and in a little 
time will be able to gain double the ſum; 
now, Joſeph, if he ſhould follow your 
plan, it will at leaſt take ſeveral years to 
enable him to gain One ſingle halſpenny 5 
and beſides, you know I am already at 
more than half the expence of maintain- 
ing you, and how can you expect that I 

ſhould burthen myſelf with another re- 6 
ligious drone. 

Juſt as Peter was pronouncing the 
words religious drone, Joſeph was biting 
a piece from his cruſt —His jaws loſt the 
power of motion, and his upcaſt eyes 
Rood fixed in their hollow orbits ;—the 

| cruſt 
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cruſt dropped upon the table . 
aroſe with a ſupercilious air, and walked 
out muttering, Religious drone at half 
the expence of maintaining me It was 
a watching night among his fraternity, ſo 
we ſaw no more of him till GIS 
morning. 

The brown mug was e 
was not another utenfil in the houſe.—- 
Joſeph, ſaid Peter, while we were ſitting 
down to breakfaſt, as your profeſſion 
makes you a gentleman, and as gentle- 
men are generally rich, pray buy another 
mug for us. — Tou would be affronted, 
ſhould a cobler pretend to treat a gentle- 
man.— Joſeph had no money, ſo he co- 
loured, and turning about, lifted an old 
bruſh, and AY rubs to an. 
older * 8 8 
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Perhaps, reader, you have done a more 
ridiculous thing than this, when you 
have been put to the bluſh, in order to 
gain a little time to recover yourſelf. 
Me got a mug from the tavern ;—Jo- 
ſeph ſat down again; but ſaid he had no 


appetite. Peter and me breakfaſted, and 


went to our ſtall.— When we were gone, 
his appetite grew better, ſo he ate up his 
luncheon of bread, and drank what was 
left in the mug; then having read two 
or three.chapters of Job, and a part of a 
ſermon on humility, and put himſelf as 
he imagined, into a calm temper ; he 
came into the ſtall. 
He ſat down at Peter's right hand, — 


and having ſtroked his cravat, —Brother, 
ſaid he, we have always been too warm 
in our diſputes about this boy; J am now 
99 come 


1 
come to reaſon the matter with Chriſtian 
meekneſs; and, as I told you before; - 
muſt eſtabliſh it as a perlimanory, to | 
which I hope you will aſſaint, that at 
leaſt ſome ſmall diferince is due to me 
as a gentleman, who am much more 
learneder, and knows much more of the 
world than any cobler,- whoſe whole 
ideas are concentricated and conſtricti- 
cated within the narrow circle of a ſtall 
and a neighbouring, alehouſe ; I there- 
fore hope, brother, that you will hear 
me with patience. Peter gave a nod.— 
Would ir not be a pity, brother, to make 
the boy a cobler, for no other reaſon than 
becauſe you can learn him that trade, 
when I can with the ſame facilitation 
learn him to be a gentleman like my- 
ſelf. e Bol 
5 M A pretty 
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A pretty ſort of agentleman! cried Peter, 
| whaſthough he deſpiſes a cobler, is obliged 
to live upon him!—Nay, as that, anſwered 
S Joſeph, I do you an honour to converſe 
with you, and could live as facilitouſly 
without you.— Are your groſs corporal 
things of ſuch importenance to me!—l 
deſpiſe them and all terreſtrial vanities ! 
| —So do not 1, ſaid Peter; but I wiſh. 
you would ſpeak plain Engliſh, for I do 
not Qnderſtand your fine words. 
Now, brother, you have at laſt con- 
felled your ignorance, ſaid Joſeph ; 3: and | 
why would ſuch an ilitarite creature pre- 
ſume to ratiocinete with one who has 
| ſuch perheminecy over him! . 
Peter had hitherto been tolerably atten- 
tive; but now finding Joſeph grow till 
more unintelligible, he laid hold of his 
ends 
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ends in a paſſion, and giving them a jerk 


with all his force, they both gave' way, 


and his right hand ſtruck Joſeph on the 
mouth, and fairly knocked out three of 


his fore teeth. —ſoſeph roareil, and tum- 


bled from his ſeat; Peter ſtared; ;—the 


neighbours Hocked into the ſtall. 
Peter thought he had only given Jo- 


ſeph a Qght wound on the lip, at which 


he began to laugh; but when he per- 
ceived that the three teeth were loſt, he 
turned pale. Poor man, ſaid he, I have 


9 


diſabled him from raiſing any more tunes, | 


and he is too fine a (gentleman to work, 


ſo 1 ſhall have him to maintain.—Oh 


what I have brought upon myſelt! 


* Joſeph was put to bed; Peter ran to * 
the next dram ſhop, and treated him with | 


a quartan of gin. 
M2 Excef 
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Exceſs of grief and pain have gene- 
rally been reckoned inimical to ſleep; 
there are, however, ſome writers who 
have mentioned people having ſlept for 
forrow. Whether it was owing to ſor- 
row, or to gin, I know nor, but 1 825 
ſoon fell into a doze. | 
During his recovery, while he ima- 
gined he could not go abroad. with im- 
punity, he frequently came into the ſtall, 
and always ſeated himſelf in the moſt diſ- 
tant corner, from the extenſion of Peter's 
arms, nor ever failed to let down a piece 


| of old canvaſs, which ſerved as a curtain 


to a window, or rather hole in the ſtall; 
this he pretended was to prevent the air 
from affecting his mouth, but the real de- 
ſign of it was to prevent his being ſeen 
in a place that he was aſhamed of.” , 

| T hough | 
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Though Peter had loſt his brown mug, . 
and ſuffered a violent contuſion on his 
corney toe; — though Joſeph. had loſt 
three of his fore teeth, upon which his 
bread depended, in the quarrel. about me, 
yet they were both won inclined to 
renue it. 
Brother, ſaid Joſeph, one day as by cit 
by us, I have juſt been thinking how ri 
diculous it is in you to inſiſt upon breed- 
ing that boy to be a cobler, which is of 
all trades the moſt deſpicable.— Peter 
reddened at this ſpeech, and ſnatching up 
a knife to pare the ſole of a ſhoe which 
he was mending, in the agitation of his 
mind, he pared a large ſlice from the 
upper leather alſo.— Do not ſpoil the 
ſhoe, uncle, ſaid I. Peter obſerved hat 
N | M 3 be 
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be had done, and threw it er 
in a paſſion. 
Would you were abroad again at your 
canting conventicle, cheating old wo- 
men and ſervant maids for a beggarly 
livelihood | ſaid he, for I am ſure that 
not a ſingle ſtitch of work has proſpered 
in my hands fince I have been ſo much 
plagued with your company. — Of all 
people in the world, an enthuſiaſtic ealot 
is the hotteſt headed, when the tenets 
which he and his party eſpouſe are de- 
rided. Every joint of Joſeph began to 
tremble at this ſpeech, and in a moment 
every drop of his irracible blood flew to 
his face, Rage muſt vent itſelf upon 
ſomething;—he was afraid to vent it 
upon * who was much ſtronger 
| than 
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than himſelf, ſo he began to tear down 

the old canvaſs, and "Oy he thing! ö 

within his reach. e | 
Peter ſtarted up, no leſs inflamed when 

he ſaw all that he had in the world going 


to deſtruction. The mind always, when 


enraged, points out the neareſt way to 
the object of revenge. Petet᷑ was jump- 
ing over a table that ſtood between 
them; but unfortunately ſetting his foot | 
upon the point of an awl which ſtood 
fixed upright in a caſe, it pierced the 
ſole of his foot, and came out at the up- 
per part of it. The table tumbled dowa 
againſt Joſeph's ſhins,— Peter tumbled 
along with it, and lay upon his body, 
by all which he was firmly wedged into 
the corner. Joſeph roared, Peter ſwore.” 
My legs are broke, cried Joſeph ;— 
x4 NV 


e 
My foot-is nd cried Peter. So the 
noiſe brought the neighbours about us 
again, and they relieved Joſeph from 
his corner, and Peter from the awl in 
his foot. 

I ſtole out in the hurry, * with much 
difficulty found the way back to the 
place of my nativity. | 
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CHAP. XI. 


Terrificam capitis concuſfit terque quaterque 
Czſariem; cumquaterram, mare, ſidera movir, 


J UST as I had finiſhed the laſt chapter, 
My couſin Jeſſemy Pennyleſs entered the 
room. — Now Jeſſemy is reckoned by 
much the wiſeſt man, and the beſt ſcho- 
lar of any in the family. | 

Great things often ariſe from ſ mall be- 
ginnings. — His great-grandfather was 


ſeven years footman to the illuſtrious 


poet laureat Colley Cibber. 


Having taken up the chapter, Pe 


glanced it over, he ſhook his head. I 

trembled as he did it. 
Now ſhaking of the head in a particu- 
lar manner has always been accounted a 
| ſign 


| 
| 
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fgn of the moſt profsund wiſdom; and 
no wonder, ſince we have the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to perſuade us, that it was origi- 
_ nally derived from Jupiter himſelf, who 
in the councils of the gods often uſed to 
nod his aſſent; and hence the phraſe ſo 

often proſtituted, — ſammo numine amu- 
ente,—he ſhook his head. Indeed this 
will never do, Peter, ſaid he, the ſcene 
is too low ; it is a diſgrace to our whole 
family z and beſides, there is too much 
fighting and quarrelfing in it. It will 
never pleaſe the philanthrophiſt, to 
whom it would appear you have chiefly 
addreſſed aan! in you we lucubra- 

tions. as 

The children of a man's "own brain 
are even dearer to him than theſe of his 
Joins. There is not an irritable nerve in 
his 
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his conſtitution which does not riſe in in- 


dignation, if they are ſlighted. Mine 


were immediately agitated. — I muſt 


write from nature, faid I, in an angry 


tone; and beſides, I copy from numerous 
examples, as the whole hiſtory of man- 
kind, from Cain down to the ,preſent 
time, is nothing but one continued ſcene 


of quarrelling and deſtruction. 


Too much ſo indeed, ſaid Jeſſemy, 


would I were not obliged to confels it; 
for we ſee the uſeful arts, which tend 


either to ſupport our bodies, or aggrandize 


our minds, are but little taken notice of 
in the hiſtory of any country. The man 


(if I can call him fo) who maſſacres or 
enſlaves a nation, is handed down to poſ- £: 
terity loaded with encomiums, while he 

| who 


. 2 
who endeavours to make it happy. i is neg- 
lected while living, and forgot when 


. 


"Milicary and civil honours are moſt 
| Foil beſtowed upon him whoſe 
trade is deſtruction, and the art of ſpread- 
ing death and deſolation, is reckoned the 

genteeleſt of all others.—Thus multi- 
tudes aſpire after the names of Hero, 
and Patriot but they are ſcourges to 
humanity.— The firſt is a madman, who 
for the ſake of falſe glory, plunder, or 
power, deals out horror and depopula- 
tion to his ſpecies ; the ſecond is a nar- 
row-minded little pigmy, whoſe conſtant 
aim is to aggrandize one little ſpot of 
that creation which belongs to one com- 
mon parent, at the expence of all 
| the 


Tu 


i 
the reſt“; and yet this laſt has been ex- 
tolled in all nations for his godlike vir- 
tues, as if it were a property of the 
Deity to make one part of his creation 
great and happy, by the miſery and ſub- 
jection of all the other parts of it. 

Here Jeſſemy finiſhed his ſpeech, and 
here I intended to give a nod of aſſent, 
being always fond of imitating my bet- 
ters but as I am at preſent but a no- 
vice in the management of this moſt 
honourable part of the maſculine gender, 
happened to give it three or four ſhakes, 
which it ſeems ſignifies diſſent. 


* The author does not mean here the patriot 
who delights to defend his country, or enrich it by 
trade and induſtry ; but him who, without any le- 
gal or natural right, endeavours to bring all others 
under ſubjeQiion to it. 


One 


And ſhall enmmunicate to the public a 
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One thoroughly acquainted with hu- 
human natue, eaſily diſcovers when che 
feelings of the mind and the motions of 
the body diſagree. — Jeſſemy ſaw that I 
had not expreſſed what I intended. You 
are wrong, Peter, ſaid he. I am ſorry 
for it, ſaid I. The proper management 
of the head is one of the moſt difficult 
points in life; and ſince theſe of the 
greateſt ſages have often been caught 
nodding at an improper time“, it is no 
wonder that mine ſhould ſhake at an im- 
Proper one. ; 

Since this. miſtake, I ST made the 
diſcipline of the head my peculiar ſtudy, 


few of the obſervations I have made 

upon it. * 
„ Aliquando dormit bonus Homerus. 
1 . 
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1 ſhall 
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I ſhall begin theſe with the Phyſician, 
the exterior appearance of whoſe head is 
perhaps more uſeful to him than to any | 
other profeflion, — When he ſhakes it, 
death, danger, or diſapprobation of the 
apothecary who has. preſcribed for the 
patient before him, is ſignified 3 though 
ſome alledge, that he often ſhakes it only 
to make the by-ſtanders believe that there 
is danger, in.order-that his {kill may be 
the ,more Rn if the a0 re- 
covers. | 
When the Pare ſhakes bis hank it 
1atimates that your cauſe is at laſt doubt- 
ful, if not deſperate. My couſin Jeſſemy 
finds fault with this obſervation, and. 
alledges that every cauſe is deſperate, ia 
whatever manner your council manage 
his head. 


.. 


The 


S. 


— 
The Parſon ſhakes his reverend head 
over the pulpit, when he is endeavour- 
ing to frighten his audience into repen- 
tance and the enthuſiaſtic part of the 
audience below ſhake their heads in re- 
turn, when the parſon lets fall upon them 
what they call a weighty truth. 
Almoſt every one ſhakes his head, 
when he hears another tell a very marvel- 
| Jous and improbable ſtory, which he dare 
not flatly contradict, though this ſhaking 
of the head ſignifies the ſame thing. 
The ſour churliſh Preceptor ſhakes his 
head, when he wants to frighten naughty 
| boys from doing miſchief; and the nurſe 
and other old women do the ſame, when 
they want to terrify them with raw hend 
and bloody bones. 


The 


1 
The Prude erects her head when ſhe 
looks at theſe odious ereatures the men, 
or at the ſtill more odious ones of her 
own ſex, who are fond of them. | 

The Coquette toſſes her head perpe- 
tually, and the motions of it are the 
ſame upon all occaſious; ſo there does 
not ſeem to be any poſſibility of under- 
ſtanding them. 

The modeſt girl ſometimes hides her 
head in your boſom, — This is eaſily un- 
derſtood. My couſin ſays, that it is the 
only motion of the female head that per- 
fectly correſponds with the feelings of 
the heart. Ho wever that be, it is a mo- 
tion that effectually communicates an- 
other of a kind not very eaſy to be de- 
ſcribed, to every motive particle within 


the boſom upon which it is leaned. | 
N I am 
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1 am perfectly wearied with relating 


the various motions of heads, which I 


intend to enumerate and explain in a 
more ample and elaborate manner after- 
ward; ſhall therefore.conclude this eſſay 
with remarking, that the Beau—dreſles 
the outſide of his head. 
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— Et amor ſecleratus habendi. 


Ir I had juſt this, faid I, a8 I was read” 
ing an account in a news-paper, of a 
gentleman who had married an agree- 
able young lady, with a fortune of ten 
thouſand pounds, — if I had juſt this, I 
would journey cheerily through life, —a 
complaint ſhould not be uttered from my 
mouth, — and I would endeavour even to 
prevent thoſe of other people; the hun- 
gry ſhould not go unſatisfied from my 
door, — nor ſhould the naked curſe me 
while he ſat ſhivering over a few dying 


embers, and the rude ſtorm rattling on 


his ragged roof ;—I would, ſaid I, be a 
father to the fatherleſs, -a buſband to 
| N 2 a the 
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the . I would, but here a 
ſympathetic tear ſtopped further utter- 
ance; it had no power over the flowings 
of my heart,—I thought I would make 
all around me happy. | 

The wiſh was a kind of prophetic one, 
Providence-intended to put my virtue to 
the trial; I had juſt finiſhed the para- 
graph, and thrice. wiped my eyes with 
a white cambric handkerchief ;—it was 
from thee, Almira, I received it, wet 
with the chryſtal drops which had fallen 
for the death of an indulgent father, — 
they have never yet been waſhed from 
'it;—nor ſhall they ever mix with the 
ſtream” while T poſſeſs it, but I will add 
a few more to them as often as all- 
powerful nature ſhall call them from my 
n i 2 * ] had 
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I had juſt finiſhed the paragraph, when 
the poſtman brought me a letter, inform- 
ing me that my brother Jacob, who had 
emigrated to the Eaſt Indies, in order to 
get into ſome other family, had died and 
left me ten thouſand pounds. 

When I had finiſhed the letter, L ufted 
up my white cambric handkerchief which 
I had laid on the table, -I lifted it, © 
and put it in my pocket. | 

When I had read an account of the 
death of a brother; when I had taken 
up my white cambric handkercief, had 1 


not informed the reader what I did with "MN 


it, he would naturally have concluded, 

that I uſed it either to wipe a tributary, 

or at leaſt a faſhionable tear from my 
cheek ;—1 did neither. 4 

There is nothing more difficult than to | 
MF 4 give 
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give a reaſon for every thing that hap- 

pens; I think, however, that le * give 

1 for this. 

For there are two circumſtances which 

render the mind leſs ' ſuſceptible of the 

natural feelings upon the death of any re- 
lation the firſt is, when we hardly 
1 Ahr, and never were intimate with the 
þ 5 deceaſed and the ſecond is, when he 
es, eaves any thing behind him valuable 

= 5, Wen to occupy the mind ſo much, as 
| 2 ET Uivert the melancholy feelings which 
oould otherways ariſe on the occaſion, 
Now both theſe circumſtances con- 
curred in the preſent caſe ;—Jacob had 
begun his peregrinations in the 17th year 
of his age, while I was yet a child ;— 
our acquaintance had hardly ever begun, 
nor was it carried on by partaking of 
N | mutual | 
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mutual diverſions, ſharingof mutual hopes 


and feats.— Thus he was unto me as an 


alien, and not as a brother; and. more> 
over, he had left me as much as would have 
made many rejoice at the death of a brother, 
who had been brought up with him as.ſ1 uch. 
I had aſked two or three of my neigh+ 
bour's to ſup with me; but I now, wiſh» 
ed I had not done it, on account of the 
expence. Tell me, Nature, what it 
is, for I could never yet diſcover it,. — 

tell me what it is that contracts the heatz 


on the acquilttion, of wealtÜzr . of 
I am now no more of the family of” 


vennaleſa, ſaid I, I am a gentleman, and 
] will live as a gentleman; fo 1 leaned 
my head backwards on the chair, and 
began to plan out a ſcheme. for my * fu- 
ture conduct in life. After I had turned 
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it this way, and that way, and in ſhorr 
every way that. I . of, —it would 
not do. 5 
3 4 will go to bed, faid I, a comfort- 
-able nap will refreſh my mind, and ſhe 
Vill make it do in the morning. S0 
1 laid me down, and turned me to this 
ide, and to that fide,—and put myſelf 
- Into this poſition, and the other poſition, 
but I could not get the nap I wanted, 
| —nor would the ſcheme 90 out of wy 
3 , . * 
It was a maxim among the ſtoic philo- 
| brben, and adopted by many people as 
2 derniere reſſource, to bear courageouſly 
up againſt the tide of misfortunes ;— 
while my blood and ſpirits ruſhed warmer 
into "wy veins, than at this preſent mo- 
meat, when they can hardly crawl along. 
— I was 
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J was fond of this method, but I gene- 
rally found it was ſpending my ſtrengtn 
in vain ;—I have therefore long ſince © 
adopted a quite different one, which'isp + 
to lay myſelf ſupinely on the ſurface of ' 
the ſtream, and ſwim ſpontaneouſly with 


the tide ; when a rock or precipice ſeems _ 


to fall in my way, I paddle myſelf to 
one ſide of it with a leg or an arm, and 
always give myſelf as little trouble on the | 
occaſion as poſſible. ; De 
I took this method in the preſent caſe; 
and ſince the ſcheme would not go out of 
my head, reſolved to let it continue there 
as long as it pleaſed; — ſo I proſecuted it 
all night, and about nine o'clock in the 
morning had fixed on a plan. Thad no 
ſooner fixed upon it, than J got out of 
bed, wrote ir down upon a piece of 
5 paper, 
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paper, with my annual income upon one 
column, and my expence upon the other, 
when to my great mortification, I found 
that che expence, as I had planned it, 
vould be exactly ſeven pounds, thirteen 
millings, and e ee above 
my income. | 

I then run over all ah other — 
. which I had thought of during the 
night ;—there were none of them that 
would anſwer; and this could not be exe- 
cuted upon one fingle den leſs than 
had eſtimated it at. | 
Had 1 juſt this ſeven pounds, hi 
millings and ſixpence, ſaid I,. it would 
make me compleatly happy. 
So I began to revolve in my mind, 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, how I ſhould 
obtain it.—I will - conceal, ſaid I, my 
rig having 
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having got the money for a year, it will 
then amount to ten thouſand five hun- 
dred, which will eafily bring matters to 
bear.—On further reflection this would. 
not do;—T had told the ſtory the night 
before, and it was flying about n 
all the neighbours. 

While I was in this dilemma, the maid 
came to tell me that old Peter was at the 
door.— Now Peter, on account of his 
name, was a weekly penſioner, on whom 
I had long been accuſtomed to beſtow a 
penny every Saturday morning, the girl 
had told him of my good fortune,—and 
he, no doubt, had reckoned ſomethingupon 
it ;—bid him go about his buſineſs, ſaſd I; 
in an angry tone; but my heart ſniote 
me as I ſaid it, and 1 remembered the 
or I had been W _ 1 re- 
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ceived the letter.— Juſt heavens! is it 
thus, faid I, that we fport with the vows 
which we make in your hearing I will 
go this 1 moment and give him rue 
at leaſt. | 

So I put my hand in my akin and 
walked haſtily to the room door; — Peter, 
faid Avarice, while I was going out at it, 
and had got the ſixpence ready, you are 
at this preſent moment ſhort of your 
reckoning ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhillings 
and ſixpence halfpenny, and yet you are 
going like a fool to give away your 
money. 

At this very inſtant old Peter bowed 
to me with a moſt piteous countenance 
—the look, methought, ſeemed to cry 
aloud — this is what I did not expect; 
I ſtood in the door, agitated between 
Wo - 


1 
two violent paſſions ;—charity bade me 
Teach out my hand and give it,—avarice 
contracted it,—ſo I would give it,—and 
T would not give it; Peter ſaw my diſ- 
tteſs, and modeſtly walked out, and ſhut 
the ſtreet door behind him. 

He was no ſooner gone than I curſed 
him for departing ; was convinced- that 
1 would have given it him if he had 
ſtaid; and laid all the blame upon his 
precipitate retreat, which ought natu- 
rally to have fallen o on the badneſs of my 
own heart. 


1 put up the Cxpence,—walked into 


the room again, and ſat down to break- 
faſt; there were two things that embar- 
raſſed me ſo much that I could not eat, 
the firſt was the want of the ſeven 
pounnds, thirteen ſlullings and Hxpence 
| halfpenny, 
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halfpenny,—and the ſecond was the figure 
of old Peter, which preſented itſelf to 
my imagination, ſitting ſhivering in his 
hovel, through every cranny of which 
che bleak winds were whiſtling, and play- 
ing in his hoary locks, while he was 
every now and then caſting a melancholly 
look around him, in queſt of ſomething 
to rekindle the poor remains, of a fire 
juſt expiring, and with a deſpairing eye, 
exploring every corner for a ſcanty cruſt, 
or any thing to allay his raging appetite. , 1 
Methought when he had in this man- 
ner rummaged the whole | hovel, and 
could find nothing either 30 mitigate his 
cold or hunger, that he ſat down upon 
his chair, leaned his head upon his hand, 
turned up his eyes to heaven, and gave 
a * gh I thought was accom- 
panied 
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panied with a curſe upon me, for having 


denied. his uſual boon; — what will be- 


come of him, ſaid I, he muſt expire be- 


fore Monday ; fo I took out the ſixpence, 


and looking at it, - may no perſon ever 


ſuffer ſo much from the want of you 4s 


he juſt now does,—nor any ever feel ſo 
ſharp a pang for poſſeſſing you as I do, 
ſaid I. 


Perhaps all that has now paſſed before 


me may be an alluſion, ſaid I, and he 
may at this inſtant be begging at the 
corner of a ſtreet, from ſomebody as 
hard-hearted as myſelf ; ſo I will go im- 
mediately and find him out, and if I do 


not find him, I will find plenty of others 


to beſtow ſomething upon, who may be 
in as much want; ſo 1 put eleven fſhil- 


lings ana nine pence into my pocket, and 


went 
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ent out, reſolved to beſtow every far- 
thing of it in charity before I ſhould 
return. 

I bad got but a little way "hay my 
own. door, when I ſaw a poor man at a 
diſtance, ſtanding in a ſuppliant poſture, 
my niggard heart revolted againſt all 
the reſolutions I had made, — it is he, ſaid 
], and I muſt give away my money, al- 
though I have already ſeven pounds thir- 
teen ſhillings and fix-pence halfpenny per 
annum too little. When I approached 
the man, and found it was not him, my 
heart rejoiced within me as I paſſed by. 

In going through ſeveral parts of the 
town, I met a variety of objects of cha- 
tity ; but I induſtriouſly kept from look · 
ing at any of them, leſt pity ſhould over- 
come avarice, and force a paſſage into 
| my 
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my heart. —While I ſhunned every other 
beggar, I would have perſuaded myſelf 
that I wanted ro meet Peter ;—but it was 
only a pretence,—for I got home with 

every farthing of the money in my pocket 
which I had carried our. | 

A ſemblance of virtue will often ſtifle 
the monitor within us.— I had done my 
duty, I thought, with regard to Peter, 
and if I had not given him the money 
at firſt, nor found him out now, it was 
not my fault; ſo I fat down to dinner, 
and began to conſider how I ſhould get 
the ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
ſix · pence per annum that I wanted. 

On Sunday, at church, my head was 
full of it z—it was full of it all the 
week, till the Friday evening, when I 
came home and found another letter 
| O upon 
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upon my table, informing me that my 
brother's effects had turned to much bet- 
ter account than was expected, and that 
inſtead of ten, I ſhould at leaſt get 
twenty thouſand pounds. —l will double 
the plan I had formed before, ſaid I, 
and then I ſhall appear ſomebody ;—bur 
in order to do this, I ſhall want fifteen 
pounds ſeven ſhillings ;—if I had juſt 
this, I ſhould undoubtedly be happy. 
There are no limits to avarice.— I now 
ſpent as uneaſy a night, contriving how 
to acquire this fifteen pounds ſeven ſhil- 
| lings, as I had done before on account of 
the half of it. —I aroſe about eight 
o'clock in the morning, and taking hold 
of the right knee of my breeches, in or- 
der to put them on, all the money in the 
pocket of them fell upon the floor. — 
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On gathering it up, and counting it, ! 


found exactly the eleven ſhillings and 
nine pence. I never carried money ſo 
long before, ſaid I, without rama, with 
ſome of it. „8800 3 

O conſcience . | however 
we may endeavour to ſtifle thee; | thou 
art a faithful monitor, and will be perpe- 
tually endeavouring to rouſe us from an 
indulgence of our crimes. — When I ſaw 
the money untouched, Thou told me I 
had done amiſs, —and I liſtened to "0 
thou told me. 

When I had but little to ſpare, ſaid I, 
I always gave a part of that little; and 
never till I became poſſeſſed of much, | 
did I carry a ſum ſo long undiminiſhed 
in my pocket; but I will now atone for 
my fault. While I ſaid this, I felt bene- 
volence 
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 >volence ruſhing warm into my heart; 
| there is nothing better than to hit a lucky 
__miotnent.—Now Peter at this very mo- 


ment hit the door with the knocker; and 
as it was about the uſual time of his 
coming, the ſound of the knocker hit 


5 wy heart. 


Tou, ſaid I, looking at the eleven and 
nine · pence in my hand, —you ſhall pay 
the forfeit of my crimes.— Long have 
you ſhut out every ſocial feeling from 


my heart; but you ſhall never have it in 
your power to do fo again; —ſo I ſent. 


the old x man —_ n 


